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Memorrs of the Lire and Writines of Dr. WitttamM Harvey: 
With a fine Portrait of that celebrated Phyfician. 


The illuftrious Subje@ of the following Memoirs has been long celebrated, for have 
ing given a new Abra to the Medical Science in general, by a great and fignal 
Difcovery. He enlightened the World with the Inveftigation of a Law in the 
Animal Economy, of fuch fundamental Importance, as j: ftly to place his Name 
in the bigheft Rank of Natural Piilofophers. The fame Services which Newton 
afterward rendered to Optics and Aftronomy, by his Theories of Light and 
Gravitation, Harvey rendered to Anatomy by his true Dorine of the Circu- 
lation : and from the intimate Connection of this Science with the healing Art, 
the praétical Utility of bis Dijcovery has not been inferior to its fpeculative 
Beauty ; infomuch, that Sir Thomas Browne might with jome Reafon prefer it 


to the Difcovery of the New World, 


ILt1am Harvey was de- 
fcended from a refpectable 

family in Kent. His father, Thomas 
Harvey, had feven fons and two 
daughters. Five of the fons were 
brought up to a commercial life, and 
engaged in the Turkey~trade, by 
which they acquired plentiful fortunes. 
William, the eldeft fon, who, happily 
for mankind, chofe a literary pro- 
fefion, was born at Folkitone, in 
Kent, on the firft of April 1578. 
At ten years of age he was fent to the 
grammar {chool in Canterbury ; and 
having here laid a proper foundation 
of claflical learning, he was removed 
to Gonvile and Catus college in Cam- 
bridge, and admitted there asa pen- 
fioner in May 1593. After {pending 
fix years at this univerfity in thoie 
academical ftudies which are prepara- 
tory to a learned profeffion, he went 
abroad for the acquifition of medical 
knowledge; and travelling through 
France and Germany, he fixed him- 
felf at Padua, The univerfity of this 
city was then in the height of its re- 
putation for the ftudy of phyfic ; for 
which it was principally indebted to 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, the pro- 
feffor of anatomy, whofe lectures 
Harvey attended with the utmott di- 


ligence ; as he did likewife thofe of 


Minadous in the prattice of medicine, 
and Cafferius in furgery. Here he 
took his doctor’s degree, the diploma 


Nums. 599, Vou. 86. 


for which, drawn up in extraordinary 
terms of approbation, is dated April 
25, 1602, when Harvey had jutt 
completed his twenty-fourth year. 

In the courfe of the fame year he 


returned to his own. country; and * 


after having again graduated at Cam- 
bridge, he fettled in the practice of 
his profefion at London. At the age 
of twenty-fix he married the daughter 
ct Launcelot Browne, M. D. by 
whom he never had any -children, 
How long the lived with him we are 
not informed ; but from a bequeft in 
the will of John Harvey, the docter’s 
brother, it appears that fhe was liv- 
ing in 1645. 

In 1604 he was admitted a candi- 
date of the College of Phyficians, and 
was elected fellow about three years 
after. <\bout this time the governors 
of Sc. Bartholomew’s hofpital made 
an order, that on the deceafe of Dr. 
Wilkinfon, phyfician to that charity, 
Dr. Harvey fhould fucceed him in his 
office ; which event took place the 
next year, A more important cir- 
cumflance in the life of this great 
man occuried in the year 1615, when 
the College of Phyficians appointed 
him reader of the aaatemical and 
chirurgical Jectares founded by lord 
Lumiey and Dr. Caidwail. It was 
in the courfe of thefe lectures, that 
he firit publicly delivered his new 
do¢trines concerning the circulation ; 
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as fufficiently appears from fome 
M.S. of his, ftillextant, in which the 
principal propofitions concerning that 
important faét are laid down; and 
likewife from his referring to the lec- 
tures in the dedication of his book to 
the College of Phyficians. The in- 
dex of his M. S. De Anatomia Uni- 
verfa, preferved in the Britifh Mu- 
feum, which contains thefe propofi- 
tions, is dated as early as April 16, 
17, 18, 16163; but the year 1619 
is ufually fuppofed the time of his 
firtt openly difclofing his opinions on 
the fubjeét. That this great difco- 
very was firft made public in an ana- 
tomical {chool at London, is certaialy 
a very honourable circumftance in the 
literary hiftory of that metropolis ; 
which, however celebrated as the feat 
of opulence and fplendour, has not 
been in general confidered as a nurfe- 
ry of fcience. 

The charaéter of Harvey now be- 
gan to recommend him to the notice 
of the court, and he was appointed 

. phyfician to king James I, though 
jn what precife year we are not able 
to afcertain. From a letter of the 
king to Harvey, dated February 3, 
1623, it appears, that he had been 
for fome time phyfician extraordinary 
to his majeity ; who, as a mark of 
fingular favour, grants him permiffion 
to confult with the ordinary phyficians 
concerning his health, aud promifes 
to conftitute him one of that number 
on the firft vacancy ; which, how- 
ever, did not take place till feven 
years after, in the next reign. In 
the year 1627, he was appointed one 
of the elects of the College of Phyfi- 
cians ; and in 1628, his doétrine of 
the circulation, which had been gra- 
dually maturating for feveral years, 
during a feries of patient experiment 
and cautious reafoning, was firlt com- 
mitted to the prefs at Frankfort. The 
choice of this city for the place of 
publication is fuppofed to have ariien 
from is celebrated fairs, by means 
of which, books printed there were 
rapidly circulated throughout all Ger- 
many, and the greateit part of Eu- 
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rope. The great commotions this 
work excited in the learned world, 
the attempts of fome to refute his ar- 
guments, and of others to rob him 
of the honour of original difcovery, 
would be properly difplayed in a more 
copious confideration of his literary 
character than can be comprifed in the 
limits of this article. Notwithftanding 
the rank he held in his profeffion, 
and the favourable reception of his 
opinions by his brethren of the fa- 
culty at home, fuch is the general 
prejudice againft an innovator, that 
we find him complaining to a friend, 
that his praétice confiderably declined 
after the publication of his book. 

For this mortification he was, how- 
ever, greatly recompenfed by the re- 
gard and favour of his royal mafter 
Charles 1, whofe attachment to the 
arts and fciences formed a confpicuous 
part of his character. It is not with- 
out a degree of pardonable vanit 
that Harvey defcribes this king, with 
fome of the nobleft perfons about his 
court, as deigning to be the fpecta- 
tors and witneffes of his experiments. 
The intereit his majefty took in the 
fuccefs of his anatomical refearches 
was of fingular fervice to him in his 
enquiries concerning the nature of 
generation ; as the king’s favourite 
diverfion of ttag-hunting furnifhed 
him with the opportunity of diffecting 
a vait number of animals of that fpe- 
cies in a pregnant ftate. A farther 
mark of Charles’s efteem of the man, 
as well as of the phyfician, appears 
in his appointing Harvey to accoim- 
pany the young Fake of Lenox in his 


travels; on which occafion, the go- | 


vernors of St, Bartholomew’s hofpital 
allowed him to delegate his office to 
Dr. Smyth during his abfence. Some 
years after, Harvey, by his influence, 
caufed feveral regulations to pafs for 
the correction of various abufes which 
had crept into the ho'pital, particu- 
larly re(pecting the reception and ma- 
nagement of patients, and the intru- 
fion of the furgeons into the phyfi- 
cian’s department. About the fame 


time, as his office at court obliged 
him 
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him to a clofe attendance upon the 
king’s perfon, the governors appoint- 
Dre Andres his aGiftant in the hot. 
pital ; yet ftill, in confideration of his 
merit and fervices, continued his 
former falary. He vifited Scotland, 
probably in attendance on the king, 
during this period ; and has given a 
fpecimen of his obfervations there, in 
a very elegant and pitturefque de- 
{cription of the Bafs ifland. 

The civil wars now breaking out, 
Harvey, who was attached to the 
king by office, gratitude, and affec- 
tion, accompanied him in his feveral 
journeys; and, after the battle of 
Edge-hill, he went, with the reft of 
the royal houfehold, to Oxford. Here 
he was incorporated doétor of phyfic, 
on December 7, 1642 ; and in 1645, 
by his majeity’s mandate, he was 
made warden of Merton college, in 
the room of Dr. Nathaniel Brent, 
who, in compliance with the prevail- 
ing party, had left the univerfity and 
taken the covenant. This prefer- 
ment was merited by Harvey, not 
only on account of his fidelity and 
fervices, but his fufferings in the 
royal caufe: for, during the confu- 
fions of the times, his houfe in Lon- 
don was plundered of the furniture, 
and, what was a much heavier lofs, of 
his papers, containing a great num- 
ber of anatomical obfervations, par- 
ticularly with regard to the generation 
of infects. 

He did not long poffefs the mafter- 
fhip of Merton college; for, upon 
the furrender of Oxford to the parlia- 
ment, he left the place and went to 
London, apd Dr. Brent foon after 
refumed his office. From this time 
he feems to have lived in a retired 
manner, refiding either in London, 
at Lambeth, or in the houfe of one 
of his brothers at Richmond. In 
1651, the feventy-firtt year of his age, 
he was prevailed upon by his intimate 
friend Dr. George Ent, to publifh, 
or rather to {uffer him to publith, his 
other great work, his ‘ Exercitations 
on the Generation of Animals,’ which 
had employed fo larze a portion of 


— 


I1§ 


his time and attention. Dr. Ent, in 
his prefatory epiftle to the College of 
Phyiicians, gives a very elegant and 
pleafing account of his interview with 
Harvey on this occafion. I found 
him, fays he, in his retirement not . 
far from town, with a fprightly and 
chearful countenance, inveftigating, 
like Democritus, the nature of things, 
Afking if all was well with him, 
* How can that be,’ he replied, ¢ when 
the ftate is fo agitated with ftorms, 
and I myfelf am yet in the open fea? 
And indeed,’ added he, ‘ were not 
my mind folaced by my ftudies, and 
the recollection of the obfervations I 
have formerly made, there is nothing 
which fhould make me defirous of a 
longer continuance. But thus em- 
ployed, this obfcure life, and vaca- 
tion from public cares, which dif- 
quiets other minds, is the medicine 
of mine.’ He goes on to relate a 
philofophical converfation between 
them, that brought on the mention 
of thefe papers ot his, which the pub- 
lic had fo long expected. After fome 
mode altercation, Harvey brought 
them all to him, with permiffion, 
either to publifh them immediately, 
or to fupprefs them till fome future 
time. I went from him, fays Dr. 
Ent, like another Jafon, in poffeffion 
of the golden fleece; and when I 
came home, and perufed the pieces 
fingly, | was amazed that fo vaft a 
trealure fhould have been fo long 
hidden ; and that while others with 
great parade exhibit to the public 
their ftale trafh, this perfon fhould 
feem to make {o little account of his 
admirable obfervations. Indeed, n» 
one appears to have poflefied in a 
greater degree that genuine modetty 
which diftinguifhes the real philofo- 
pher from the fuperficial pretender t> 
{cience. His great difcovery was not 
publicly offered to the world, till 
after a nine years’ probation among 
his colleagues at home; and the la- 
bours of ail the latter part of his life 
would fcarcely have appeared till after 
his death, had not the importunities 
of 2 friend extorted them from him. 
Pa Jn 
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In December 1652, the college of 
phyficians teftified their regard for 
their illuftrious affociate in a manner 
fingularly honourable. ‘They voted 
the ere€tion of his ftatue in their hall, 
with a proper infcription. 

This obligation foon met with a 
fuitable return. On the fecond of 
February following, Harvey, inviting 
the members to a fplendid entertain- 
ment, prefented the college with the 
deed of gift of an elegantly furnifhed 
convocation-room, and a mufeum 
filled with choice books and chirurgi- 
cal inftruments, which he had built at 
his own expence in their garden. 

In 1654, on the refignation of the 
prefidency by Dr. Prujean, the col- 
lege appointed Harvey, in his ab- 
fence, to fucceed him ; and prorogu- 
ing the meeting to the next day, de- 
puted two of the elects to acquaint 
him with this refclution. Harvey 
then came, and in a handfome fpeech 
returned them thanks for the honour 
they had done him, but declined the 
office on account of his age and in- 
firmities ; at the fame time recom- 
mending the re-eleGtion of Dr. Pru- 
jean, which was unanimoufly com- 
plied with. He ftill, however, fre- 
quented the mectings of the college ; 
and his attachment to that body was 
fhewn yet more confpicuoufly in 1656, 
when, at the firft anniverfary fealt 
inflituted by himfelf, he gave up his 
paternal eitate of 561. per annum, in 
perpetuity, tothe ufe. ‘The parti- 
cular purpofes of this donation were, 
the inititution of an annual featt, at 
which a Latia oration fhould be fpoken 
in commemoration of the benefactors 
of the college; a gratuity for the 
orator ; anda provifion for the keeper 
of his library and mufeum. This at- 
tention to perpetuate a fpirit of con- 
cord and focial friendthip among his 
brethren muil fuggett an amiable idea 
of his benevolent and liberal fenu- 
ments. At the fame time he refigned 
his office of lecturer, which he had 
till then difcharged, to Dr. Scar- 
borough. 

[te now with difficulty fupported 
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the burden of years and infirmities:; 
and, at length, on the third of June, 
1658, having completed his eightieth 
year, he quietly funk under the load. 
Concerning the manner of his death, 
a namelefs report was propagated, 
that unable to bear the increafing ca- 
lamities of old age, which were ag- 
gravated by the fudden lofs of fight, 
he put an end to his fufferings by 
drinking poifon. ‘This ftain on his 
memory will be beft removed, by re- 
lating the particulars of his deceafe, 
as given in an oration before the col- 
lege, by Dr. Wilfon, a few days 
after the event. He laments that the 
ufual ferenity of Harvey’s temper was 
in his latter days clouded by numerous 
infirmities, and efpecially by the ex- 
cruciating pains of a fevere gout ; but 
he alleges, that when drawing near his 
end, having compofed his mind as to 
all his remaining concerns, he ex- 
amined his pulfe, as if marking with 
a philofophical attention the progre(s 
of approaching diffolution ; and thus, 
with the utmott tranquillity and refig- 
nation, yielded up his breath. His 
body, a few days after his death, 
was removed in funeral proceffion to 
Hempited in Effex, ali the Fellows af 
the college attending it to a confider- 
able diftance from the city. His re- 
mains were depofited in a vault in the 
church of that place, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory. 

By his will he bequeathed the 
greateft part of his effects to his bio- 
ther Eliab Harvey, a merchant in 
London ; his houfehold furniture a- 
mong his relations ; his books to the 
College of Phyificians ; legacies by 
way of memorial to his friends Drs. 
George Ent, and Charles Scarbo- 
rough; gratuities to his fervants ; 
and 3o0lsto St. Bartholomew’s hofpital. 
From this account it would ieem that 
he did not die rich. 

The private charatter of this great 
man appears to have been in every 
reipc& worthy of his pubiic reputa- 
tion. Chearful, candid, and upright, 


he was not the prey of any mean or 
He was as little 
difpofed 


ungcatie pailion. 
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difpofed by nature to detra&t from the 
merits of others, or make an oftenta- 
tious difplay of his own, us neceffi- 
tated to ufe fuch methods for advanc- 
ing his fame. The many antagonilfts 
whom his renown, and the novelty of 
his opinions excited, were, in gene- 
ral, treated by him with modeit and 
temperate language, frequently very 
different from their own; and while 
he refuted their arguments, he deco- 
rated them with all due praifes. He 
lived on terms of perfect harmony and 
friendfhip with his brethren of the 
college ; and feems to have been very 
little ambitious of engrofling a difpro- 
portionate fhare of medical practice. 
In extreme old age, pain and fick- 
nefs were faid to have rendered him 
fomewhat irritable in his temper ; 
and as an inflance of want of com- 
mand over himfelf at that feafon, it 
is related, that in the paroxyfms of 
the gout he could not be prevented 
from plunging the affebted joint in 
cold water: but who can think it 
ftrange that when the body was almoft 
worn down, the mind fhould alfo be 
debilitated? It is certain that the 
profoundeft veneration for the Great 
Caufe of all thofe wonders he was fo 
well acquainted with, appears emi. 
nently conipicuous in every part of 
his works. He was ufed to fay, that 
he never difiected the body of any 
animal, without dilcovering fome- 
thing which he had not expeéted or 
conceived of, and in which he re- 
cognized the hand of an all-wife 
Creator. ‘To His particular agency, 
and not to the operation of general 
laws, he afcribed all the phenomena 
of nature. In familiar converfation, 
Harvey was ealy and unafluming ; 
and fingularly clear in exprefling his 
ideas. His mind was furnifhed with 
an ample ftore of knowledge, not 
only in matters connected with his 
profeffion, but in mot of the objeéts 
of liberal enquiry, efpecially in an- 
tient and modern hiilory, and the 
fcience of politics. He took great 
delight in reading the antient poets, 
Virgil in particular, with whofe di- 


vine productions he is faid to have 
been fometimes { tranfported, as to 
throw the book from him, with ex. 
clametions of rapture. To complete 
his character, he did not want that 
polith and courtly addrefs, which are 
neceflary, to the fcholar who would 
alfo appear as a gentleman. 
Dr. Aikin, from whofe excellent 
* Biographical Memoirs of Medicine 
in Great Britain’ we have extracted 
this article, has given a general view 
of the progrefs which had been made 
by the predeceflors of Harvey, in 
thofe enquiries, which were the ob- 
jects of his particular attention. He 
begins with the ancients, and ends 
with Czefalpinus ; and from this ac- 
count it appears, that before our il- 
luftrious phyfician made his great dif- 
covery, much light had been thrown 
upon the fubject, and feveral of its 
fundamental principles had been un- 
folded. * It would therefore feem 
(proceeds Dr. Aikin) that the writer 
of the elegant life of Harvey prefixed 
to the college edition of its works, 
was fomewhat influenced by a partiat 
attachment, when, after giving a ju- 
dicious fummary of the opinions of 
Servetus, Columbus, and C:efalpinus, 
he fays, * minime verifimile videtur, 
ex illorum igniculis Harveium facem 
fuam accendife.’ We are perhaps 
wrong in exprefling fuch aftonifhment 
that the difcovery of the circulation 
did not happen fooner ; and in plac- 
ing it among thofe inventions which 
may be at once {truck out by the ge- 
nius and fortune of a fingle perfon, 
A gradual progrefs may be traced 
through the whole: and it was not 
the difcovery of any one organ, nor 
any one flep in reafoning, but the 
concurrence of many anatomical dif- 
coveries, and many theoretical de- 
ductioas, which was neceffary for per- 
feciing fuch afyitlem. The Chinefe, 
who were acquainted with the ufe of 
the compafs, the compoiition of gun- 
powder and porcelain, und the art of 
printing, iong before the Europeans, 
are fill entirely ignorant of the cir- 
culation of the blood ; as indeed they 
arg 
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are of all the other important difco- 
veries in anatomy; a fcience which 
has never been the objeét of their ex- 
periments, and which cannot be much 
advanced by mere fertility of genius, 
or lucky accidents. With all the 
affiftance Harvey could derive from 
his predeceffors, there was ftill am- 
ple room for the difplay of his abili- 
ties : and he is fairly entitled to the 
higheft honours exalted talents can 
claim ; fince that clear, comprehen- 
five, and penetrating genius, which 
from a chaos of confufed facts and 
contradictory reafonings, is able to 
educe a fimple, connected, and de- 
monftrated fyftem, is certainly the 
mott valuable and uncommon faculty 
of the mind. It is this precifely in 
which confifts the merit of the im- 
mortal Newton, in thofe of his pro- 
ductions which have excited the 
greateft admiration. 

The method which Harvey purfues 
in his firft celebrated treatife, entitled 
Exercitatio Anatomica de Cordis &§ San- 
guinis Motu, is the moft beautiful and 
fatisfa€tory that can be imagined. 


After clearing the way by removing 
the errors of antiquity, he begins by 
defcribing the motion of the heart as 
we fee it in the breait of a living ani- 


mal. Here he fhews its mufcular na- 
ture, the alternate contractions of the 
auricles and ventricles, andthe effec 
this meft have, determined by the 
mechanifm of the valves, in forcibly 

ropelling the blood into the arteries. 
He then proves by calculation, that 
the blood flows fafter into the arteries 
than it can poflibly be fupplied by 
aliment imbibed by the veins ; and 
as the arteries can receive blood from 
no other fource than the veins, it 
mutt follow, either that the veins will 
foon be emptied, and the arteries 
more and more diitended ; or that by 
fome fecret paflages and anattomoies 
between the veins and arteries, the 
former receive again the blood which 
they furnithed to the latter. Ee thews 
how this lait {uppofition is verified in 
the patiage of the b,ood through the 
lungs. Moreover, ince by means of 
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the arteries more blood is diftributed 
through every part of the body than 
is neceffary for its nutrition, what is 
fuper-abundant muft go to prevent 
the inanition of the veins, as appears 
from their collapfing when the aorta 
is tied : on the other hand, the vena 
cava is farprifingly diftended when a 
ligature is paffed round it at its 
junétion with the right auricle. Laft- 
ly, from the ftruéture of the valves 
of the veins, he makes it evident, 
that the courfe of the blood through 
them muft be from the branches to 
the trunks, and not the contrary. 
This curious part of the animal me- 
chanifm, firft difcovered toward the 
beginning of the fixteenth century by 
an anatomift little known, Johannes 
Baptifta Cannanus, and, after a fup- 
pofed refutation, again demonftrated, 
and more accurately defcribed, by 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, feems to 
lead fo direétly to afcertaining the 
real motion of the blood, that it is 
{urprifing the confequence was not at 
once perceived. Yet it was entirely 
overlooked by Fabricius himfelf ; and 
does not conftitute any part of the ar- 
guments of thofe who made the nearett 
approaches to the true fyftem. We 
are, however, informed by Boyle, 
that Harvey affured him he received 
the firft glimpfe of the truth from 
contemplating the ftructure of thefe 
valves, as exhibited by his tutor Fa- 
bricius ; which circumftance will give 
him a claim of more originality in the 
proiccution of his diicovery, than he 

would otherwife feem entitled to, 
Thefe demontftrative proofs of the 
circulatory motion of the blood, Har- 
vey next conhrms by arguments de- 
duced irom the greater probability of 
fuch a iyilem, aad its perfect agree- 
ment with various phevomena both 
in the found and difeafed body. He 
concludes with fome very curious and 
criginal obfervat‘ois concerning the 
Cifierences in the flructure of the 
heart in different a:imals, and at dif- 
ferent periods of life. He diicuffes 
the xeaions why in the cold animals, 
and thofe im which the iungs are 
Wanting y 
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wanting, there is only one ventricle 
of the heart. All thefe vaiieties he 
proves to be deducible from, and ac- 
cordant with the theory of circula- 
tion. 

It was not to be expected, notwith- 
ftanding the clearnefs and ftrength of 
argument with which the doétrine of 
Harvey was fupported, that mankind 
fhould at once give up their antient 
errors, fanétified by the authority of 
names to which the fchools had been 
accuftomed to pay implicit veneration. 
But the objection of his opponents 
have long funk into oblivion. 

With regard to the invidious at- 
tempts to rcb him of his due fhare of 
honour, by induftrioufly fearching for 
proofs of the knowledge of the cir- 
culation, in the obfcure words and 
phrafes of authors, who either were 
no anatomi{ts, or who have in the 
cleareft manner profeffed theories en- 
tirely different, they cannot, now pre- 
judice and envy have fubfided, re- 
quire a refutation. 

Harvey’s other great work, con- 
cerning Generation, as it confiits chiefly 
of a detail of fa&ts and obfervations, 


will not eafily admit of an analyfis. 
The obje& is to deteét the nature of 
conception, and the origin and pro- 


grefs of the new animal. He takes 
for his chief example the hen and 
chick, from the eafe with which this 
fpecies can be procured, and the cer- 
tainty to be obtained reipecting the 
time of impregnation or incubation. 
After an accurate defcription of the 
parts concerned in generation, he 
treats of the formation and growth of 
the egg, and the feveral parts of 
which it is compofed. He then, from 
a daily infpection during the time of 
incub:tion, traces the firft appear- 
ance of the chick, and its gradual 
progrefs. He was the firft who dif- 
covered its origin from the cicatricula 
of the evum, and who perceived the 
pun&um jaliens to be the heart. He 
accurately difplays, as far as the eye 
could inform him, the fucceflive for- 
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mation of the feveral parts; and 
herein correéts many ancient errors. 
He maintains, that the formation of 
viviparous animals is not different 
from that of birds ; which he con- 
firms by the defcription of what oc- 
curred in the diffeétion of deer in the 
various ftages of pregnancy. 

The fyftem of generation which he 
deduces from thefe obfervations, is 
very fingular. But his theory, though 
fupported by various metaphyfical 
arguments, muft appear as fanciful 
as any of thofe which he has endea- 
voured to overthrow; and it may 
feem extraordinary, that a perfon who 
profeffed fo much to reafon from ex 
periment and ocular demonftration, 
fhould adopt an hypothefis from its 
nature utterly incapable of fuch proof. 
A philofopher of an inferior clafs 
may be allowed to fhield his ignorance 
under plaufible conjectures: from a 
Harvey we expect proof, or a fair 
confeffion that it is not to be had. 

The anatomical obfervations of 
Harvey, however, as they were made 
with great attention and accuracy, 
are fill very valuable; and except 
in fome inftances, where the micro- 
fcope has enabled the enquirer to fee 
more clearly, they are affented to by 
later writers. Te moreover intro- 
duces many very curious remarks in 
his work, both philofophical and 
practical, on matters connected with 
his principal fubjec. 

A fhort piece, giving an account of 
the diffe€tion of Thomas Parr, who 
died in his hundred and fifty-third 
year; and fome epiftles to learned 
foreign phyficians, extracted from the 
papers of fir George Ent, are all the 
remains of this great man which have 
been publifhed. The epiftles were 
firft printed in a fplendid and accu- 
rate edition of his works, which the 
College of Phyficians, much to their 
honour, prefented to the learned 
world in 1766, as the beft monument 
of their illuftrious colleague and be-~ 
nefactor. 


s 
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4n Interefting Account of the Manners, Customs, and CHARACTER 
of the Spanith Nation. 


[From M. Peyron’s Effays on Spain, publifhed in Bourgoanne’s Travels. } 


PAIN was by turns inhabited 

and conquered by different na- 
tions ; and with the chains of the con- 
querors received a part of their cha- 
sacter. The reigning tafte of the 
Spaniards for certain fpectacles, as 
tournaments, and the tiltings of the 
Meitranza; the love of pompous 
titles ; an endlefs liftof names ; their 
gallantry, and their great refpect for 
the fair fex: thefe and the language 
of metaphor and hyperbole they re- 
ceived from tne Moors. They in- 
herited gravity of countenance in con- 
verfation, and the jealoufy which ren. 
cers them fufpicious and vindictive, 
trom the Atrican Berebs. From the 
Goths, and their anceftors, they de- 
rived frankneis, probity, and cou- 
rage, virtues which were their own, 
The Romans, and the Goths alio, 
gave them the enthufialm of pa 
triotifm, the love of great things, and 
fuperiiition. To what a degree the 
Romans were fuperilitious may be 
Jearned from Plutarch. ‘The fuper- 
tition of Italy is changed in nothing 
but its object ; and there, as well as 
in Spain, its nature is ilill the fame. 

The Spaniards have been fre- 
quently defcribed to us, but each pro- 
vince has its particular character, and 
there feems to exiit between them a 
moral as well as a phyfical divifion. 
The provinces, which were formerly 
almoit as many kingdoms, appear to 
have preferved the {pirit of hatred to 
a greater or lefler degree, in propor- 
tion to the difiance they are at from 
each other. 

The Catalans are the moft induftri- 
ous, active, and laborious among the 
Spaniards ; they coniider themielves 
as a diftin& people, are always ready 
to revolt, and have more than once 
formed the prejet of ere€ting their 
country into a republic. For iome 
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centuries paft, Catalonia has been 
the nurfery of the arts and trades of 
Spain ; which have acquired there a 
degree of perfection, not found in 
any other part of the kingdom. The 
Catalan is rude, vulgar, jealous, and 
felf-interefted, but open and friendly. 

The Valencian is {ubtile, falfe, and 
milderin his manners: he is the moft 
idle and at the fame time the moft 
{upple individual that exifts. All the 
tumblers and mountebanks of Spain 
come from ihe kingdom of Valencia. 

The Andalufian has nothing ot his 
own, not even his language, and may 
be compared to the Gafcon for extra- 
vagant expreflions, vivacity, and vain 
boaiting : he is eafily diltinguifhed 
among an hundred Spaniards. Hy- 
perboie is his favourite language ; he 
embellifhes, and exaggerates every 
thing, and offers you his purfe and 
perion, in as little, time as he takes 
to repent of it.. He is a bully, an 
idler, lively, jovial, attached to the 
antient cuftoms of his country ; nim- 
ble, well made, extremely fond of 
women, and loves dancing, plea- 
jure, and good cheer. 

‘The Cattilian is haughty, grave 
in his couutenance, fpeaks but little, 
and ieems wrapped in contemplation. 
His politenets is cold, but free trom 
affectation; he is miftruitful, and 
gives not his friendthip until he has 
long ftudied the character of the per- 
fon on whom it is to be conferred. 
He has genius, flrength of mind, a 
profound and folid judgment, and is 
fit for the fciences. Whenever he is 
chearful it is almoft the effeét of de- 
liberation. 

The inhabitant of Galicia may be 
compared to the native of Auvergne: 
he quits his country and is empioyed 
in the rett of Spain in mach the jame 
manner as perions of the fame clais 
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from Auvergne and Limoufin are in 
France *. 

Moft of the fervants are Afturians : 
they are faithful; not very intelli- 
gent, but exact in the performance 
of their duty. 

In general the Spaniard is patient 
and religious ; he is full of penetra- 
tion, but flow in deciding ; he has 
great difcretion and fobriety, and his 
hatred againft drunkennefs takes date 
from the higheft antiquity. Strabo 
tells us of a man who threw himfelf 
into a fire becaufe fome one had called 
him a drunkard. He is faithful, 
open, charitable, and friendly: he 
has his vices, and where is the man 
who is without them? Man is com- 
poled of vices and virtues, and a na- 
tion is an aflemblage of men. When 
therefore, in any nation, the virtues 
and focial qualities overbalance the 
vices infeparable from conftitution, 
climate, and character, that nation is 
juftly deferving of our warmett efteem. 

I can truly fay, that except a fu- 
pinenefs which has hitherto been lefs 
the effeét of climate than of caufes 
which perhaps will foon have an end ; 
a fpirit of vengeance, of which the 
effets are feldom feen; a national 
pride, which, well directed, might 
produce the moft beneficial effects ; 
and a. confummate ignorance, pro- 
ceeding from a want of a proper edu- 
cation, and which has its fource in 
that tribunal ereéted to the fhame of 
philofophy and human underitanding; 
I have feen in the Spaniards nothing 
but virtues. 

Their patience in the wars of Italy 
and Portugal was matter of aitonifh- 
ment to the Frencht. The Spaniards 
were whole days without bread, wa- 
ter, or beds, and not the leaft mur- 
mur was heard in their camp: there 
was not the fmallelt fymptom of 
mutiny, but always the molt ftrié 
obedience. 

They have ever been much at- 
tached totheir fovereign. It was not 
without concern that the Spaniards 
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faw Philip V form a company of body 
ansaaeg The count de Aguilar, 2 

rave nobleman, took the liberty to 
fpeak of it to the king. ‘If your 
majefty,’ faid he, ‘had refolved to 
fleep in the great {quare of Madrid, 
you would have been there in perfec 
fafety ; the market would not have 
begun before nine o’clock, and all 
the Caftilians would have ferved you 
as guards during the night.’ 

Accuftomed from their infancy to 
credulity, and the ceremonies of re- 
ligion, they are fuperftitious without 
knowing it, and really devout. Even 
in their debaucheries they preferve the 
appearance of devotion. ‘The Spa- 
niard, in the midft of his moft violent 
paffions, feems to preferve his tran- 
quillity ; and while his mind is in- 
flamed, his countenance retains its 
accuftomed gravity. 

He has not that heedleffnefs, nor is 
he addicted to that noify loquaciouf- 
nefs fo common in France; neither 
has he, in his manner, the fneer and 
cauitic fatire of the Englith, or the 
humble, falfe, and flattering tone of 
the Italians. He is ferious ; his po- 
litenefs is haughty but decent; his 
profeflions of good-will are not al- 
ways lively, but they are often af- 
fectionate. 

His national vanity, a prejudice 
much in favour of a government 
which knows how to turn it to ad- 
vantage, is carried to an exceflive 
degree. There is not a Spaniard 
who does not think his country the 
firft in the world. The people have 
a proverb which fays, Donde eff2 Ma- 
drid calle el mundo, where Madrid is, 
let the world be filent. One of their 
authors has written a book which has 
for its title, Solo Madrid es corte, there 
is no other court than thatof Madrid. 
A preacher, in a fermon on the temp- 
tation of Chrilt, told his audience, 
that the devil, according to holy writ, 
took the Saviour to the top of a higa 
mountain whence all the kingdoms 
of the earth were difcovered; he 
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fhewed him, added he, France, Eng- 
land, and Italy ; but happily for the 
Son of God, Spain was hidden from 
his fight by the Pyrenees. Fathers 
of families, when at the point of 
deuth, have been known to congra- 
tulate their children on their happt- 
nefs in living in Madrid, and have 
taught them to confider that advan- 
tage as the greateft benefit of which 
they could leave them in poffeffion. 

The refidence in cities, efpecially 
in the capital, leaves the country de 
ferted. A Spaniard never lives in the 
country; he cannot like it becaufe he 
knows not what it is, and he who is 
obliged to reiide there does not think 
of making improvements. ‘The lively 
defcriptions of the beauties of the 
country, of the varied fcenes of na- 
ture, which in the midit of the plea- 
fures of the city infpire us with the 
defire of leaving them, the enthufiafm 
of Gefner, Thomfon, and Saint Lam- 
bert, are unknown in Spain. 

May not the want of aptitude in 
the Spaniards, for all fentimental 
writings, be found in their difguit 
for the country ? The climate under 
which they live is fcorching, and 
dries and offifies the fibres. Had the 
Spaniards more fenfibility they would 
be fonder of the country: but they 
are attached to cities, and in their 
works of literature there is nethiag 
but imagination, and paffion and gal- 
lantry are the effence of their amours. 

Their ignorance is in general ex- 
treme; molt of them make no dif- 
tin¢tion between other nations, and 
many will maintain that a Freach- 
man, although a Chriftian, is not a 
Catholic. Their reading is confined 
to comedies, and their prayers to a 
recital of the chaplet. 1 beg the rea- 
der to remark, that I fpeak generally ; 
for in Spain there are many men of 
learning to whofe merit 1 wifh I were 
capable of doing juttice. — 

Their bravery in war is but mo- 
mentary; and, among the troops, 
figns of the greateft cowardice have 
been feen to fucceed the moit valiant 
actions, Several corps, which would 
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fhew abundance of courage in an ats 
tack in the day-time, fhrink, and 
are feized with a panic terror during 
a march by night. ‘They are fome- 
times cruel in battle, which is a con- 
fequence of their phlegmatic difpofi- 
tion ; and, when once heated, their 
rage knows no bounds. It was fe- 
veral times remarked in the wars of 
Italy, that they were in the habit of 
ill-treating their prifoners, and even 
of wounding them when they fell into 
their hands unhurt ; they called this 
making fure of the prifoner, a/gurar 
el prifonero. 

They have often been accufed of 
carrying the paflion for vengeance too 
far ; but in this refpect the nation 
feems to be entirely changed. I do 
not think the Spaniards have loft thas 
energy and vigour of charaéter by 
which they were at once incited to 
great actions, and became a prey to 
the moft dangerous paffions ; but re- 
flection and a more juft idea of ho- 
nour have moderated its violence, 
and that vindictive fpirit, which hur- 
ries them even to aflaflination, is con- 
fined to the lower clafles of the 
people. The afylum afforded by 
churches, although at prefent limited 
to one in each city, will for a long 
time preferve that fure means of get- 
ting rid of an enemy. 

The Spaniard is in general fhort, 
thin, and well proportioned ; his 
complexion is olive; his manner 
grave ; he has facility of exprefiion, 
and {peaks well; he has graces. 
Under his cloak which he wears, and 
handles with dexterity, he carries a 
long fword to defend himfelf. He 
ftill retains a great partiality for the 
large rounc hat; and as foon as he 
is in a country where this is not pro- 
hibited, he quits with pleafure the hat 
with three corners, or the French hat, 
as it is commonly called in Spain. 
His favourite colour in drefs is black. 
When he quits the Spanifh drefs for 
the military habit (fo the Spani- 
ards call the French drefs) he makes 
choice of the moft lively colours; and 
it is not uncommon to fee a common 
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mechanic, fifty years of age, dreffed 
in red or fky-blue filk ; in this par- 
ticular there is no diftin€tion of rank. 
The Spaniard loves to make an ap- 
pearance, and fpends, without either 
reflection or calculation, every thing 
he has, and afterward lives how he 
can. 

One of the moft commendable qua- 
lities of the Spaniards is their never 
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difcharging a domeftic by whom they 
have been well ferved ; the fon keeps 
thofe of his father with his own, and 
the women who ferved his mother, 
and they all die under the roof of 
their mafter. On this account, in 
the houfes of the great, it is common 
to fee a prodigious number of fer- 
vants. 


[To be continued. ] 


of the profent King of Naples; by 


Mrs. Ptozzi. 


Curious Traits in the CHARACTER 
yews king of Naples rides and 

rows, and hunts the wild boar, 
and catches fifh in the bay, and fells 
it in the market, as dear as he can 
too ; but gives away the money they 
pay him for it, and that direétly : fo 
that no iufpicion of meannefs, or of 
any thing worfe than a little rough 
merriment, can be ever attached to 
his truly honeft, open, undefigning 
character. 

Stories of monarchs feldom give 
me pleafure, who feldom am _ per- 
fuaded to give credit to tales told of 
perfons few people have any accefs to, 
and whofe behaviour toward thole few 
is circum{cribed within the laws of 
infipid and dull routine ; but this 
prince lives among his fubjefts with 
the old Roman idea of a window be- 
fore his bofom. They know the 
worft of him is that he fhoots at the 
birds, dances with the girls, eats 
macaroni, and helps himtelt to it 
with his fingers, and rows againft the 
watermen in the bay, till one of them 
burit out a bleeding at the nofe lait 
week, with his uncourtly efforts to 
outdo the king, who won the trifling 
wager by this accident : conquered, 
laughed, and leaped on fhore amid 
the acclamations of the populace, 
who huzzaed him home to the palace, 
from whence he fent double the fum 





he had won to the waterman’s wife 
and children, with other tokens of 
kindnefs. Mean time, while he re- 
folves to be happy himfelf, he is 
equally determined to make no man 
milerabie, 

When the emperor and the grand 
duke talked to him of their new pro- 
jects for reformation in the charch, 
he told them he faw little advantage 
they brought into their ftates by theie 
new-fangied notions; that when he 
was at Florence and Milan, the deuce 
a Neapolitan could he find in either, 
while his capital was crowded with 
refugees from thence ; that ia fhort 
they might do their way, but he 
would do his ; that he had not now 
an enemy in the world, public or 
private . ana that he wow!d not make 
himfelf any for the fake of propagat- 
ing doétrines he did not underitand, 
and would not take the trouble to 
ftudy : that he fhould fay his prayers 
as he ufed to do, and had no doubt 
of their being heard, while he only 
begged bleflings un his beloved peo- 
ple. So if thele wife brothers-in-law 
would learn of him to enjoy hie, 
inflead of fhortening it by unnecef- 
fary cares, he invited them to iee 
him the next morning play a great 
match at tennis. 
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On ProcnostTic Sicwns of th WEATHER: 
Continued from Page 87. 


Proguoftics from the Clouds. 


Tuere are fo many figns by which 
it is fuppofed we may faretel the ap- 
proaching weather, that Virgil was 
bold enough to affirm, no fhower 
ever did damage to any man without 
giving him proper warning : among 
thefe the figns from the clouds are 
many and important; for from the 
clouds the rain proceeds, and it is 
the ftate of the air with refpect to the 
water they contain, that either pre- 
vents or haftens its fall into rain. 

The formation and folution of 
clouds in the fky are often manifeft 
to the fight, if they are watched at- 
tentively for fome time together ; 
particularly in a fummer’s evening, 
we fhal! fee them leffen by degrees, 
and be at laft fo totally diffolved in 
the air as to be no longer vifible. 
This refolution of the clouds into air, 
and their difappearance from the fight, 
may be confidered as a flrong fymp- 
tom of fair weather. 

But on the other hand, when they 
are collected out of it, and manifeftly 
increafe both in denfity and magni- 
tude, it is a ftrong prognoftic of rain. 
Thus when the fky, which has been 
long ferene and blue, becomes fretted 
and {potted with innumerable {mall 
clouds, bearing fome refemblance to 
the waves of the fea, or the party- 
coloured back of a mackerel : at firft 
they are thin, white, and fleecy; but 
by degrees grow dark and black, and 
are in general generated at about the 
height of three quarters of a mile. 

Againft heavy rain, every cloud 
rifes bigger than the preceding, and 
all are in a growing flate: this is 
moft remarkable on the approach of a 
thunder-ftorm, when fmall fragments 
of clouds increafe and aflemble to- 
gether, till in a fhort fpace of time 
they cover the fky. 

When the clouds are formed like 
fleeces, deep and denfe toward the 


middle, and very white at the edges, 
with a bright blue fky about them, 
they generally foon fall in hail, fhow, 
or in hafty fhowers of rain. 

If clouds are feen to breed high in 
the air, in thin white trains, like locks 
of wool or the tails of horfes, they 
fhew that the vapour is fpread and 
feattered by contrary winds above 
while it is colle€ting, from which 
wind will foon be produced below, 
and probably rain with it. 

If the clouds, as they come for- 
ward, feem to diverge from a point 
in the horizon, a wind may be ex- 
pected from that or the oppofite quar 
ter. 

When a general cloudinefs covers 
the fky above, and there are -{mall 
black fragments of clouds like frnoke 
flying underneath, rain is feldom far 
off, and is generally lafting. 

There is no fign of rain more cere 
tain than two different currents of 
clouds, efpecially if the undermoft 
flies faft before the wind: two fuch 
currents, in hot weather, portend a 
thunder-ftorm. 


From the Dew. 

If the dew lies plentifully upon the 
grafs after a fair day, another fair day 
may be expected ; but if after fuch 
a fair day there is no dew upon the 
ground, and no wind itirring, it isa 
fign that the vapours go upward, and 
that there will be an accumulation 
above, which muft terminate in rain. 

If the dew, or hoar froft, are very 
abundant at a feafon when they are 
not generally produced, and the ba- 
rometer is low, it is in general afign 
of rain, 

From the Face of the Sky. 

The colour of the fky is an index to 
the weather, becaufe it fhews the 
ftate of the vapours which refide in 
the atmofphere. 

If the red vapours of the evening 
are precipitated, the morning fky is 

clear ; 
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clear; but if they remain in the air, 
the morning is red, and rain is in 
general the confequence. ’ 

If a lowering rednefs fpreads far 
upward from the horizon, either ia 
the morniog or the evening, it is 
fucceeded either by rain or wind, 
frequently by both. 

If fuch a fiery rednefs extends to- 
ward the zenith in an evening, the 
wind will be high from the weit, or 
fouth weil, attended with rain, and 
fometimes fucceeded by a flood. 

When the fky in a rainy feafon is 
tinged with a fea green colour near 
the horizon, when it ought to be blue, 
the rain will continue and increafe. 
If it be of a deep dead blue, it will 
be thowery. 

The loftinefs of the canopy, is per- 
haps one of the trueft prognoftics of 
fine weather. 


From the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 


The appearances of the fun, moon, 
and ftars, give notice of approaching 
changes in the weather, as the rays 
which come from them to us, mutt 
pals through the vapour in the atmof- 
phere, and indicate its ftate. 

The fun rifing gaudily (the clouds 
in the eaft being tinged with an orange 
colour) is generally eiteemed to be & 
fign of rain. 

When there is a hazinefs high in 
the air, the light of the fun fading by 
degrees, and his orb looks whitilh 
and ill defined, it is in general a fign 
of rain. 

If the rays of the fun breaking 
through the clouds are vifible in the 
air, and appear like the horns of 
irradiation which painters place on 
the head of Mofes, it fhews the air 
to be filled with vapour ; and if other 
figns concur, is a proof that rain is 
at hand. 

Virgil fays, that a pale moon is a 
fign of rain; that a red one predicts 
winds; and a white one, and of her 
natural colour, witha terene iky, fair 
weaiher. 

If the moon and ftars grow dim at 
night, with a hazineis in the air and 
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a ring, or halo round the moon, it is 
a fign of rain. This is not, how- 
ever, a bad fign, if it happen in an 
evening, when the dew is forming ; 
but if they appear at any other time, 
they prove a general difpofition in 
the air and clouds, to let go their va- 
pours under that form which we de- 
nominate rain. 

Mr. Jones gives us the following 
obfervation with refpect to the moon’s 
monthly courfe. If the moon be 
rainy throughout, it will clear up .at 
the eniuing change, and the rain will 
probably commence again in a few 
days, and continue: but on the con-~ 
trary, if it has been fair throughout, 
and it rains at the change, the fair 
weather will probably be reflored 
about the fourth or fifth day of the 
moon, and continue as before. By 
this rule, he fays, he has made hay 
thefe twenty years without having 
once had the mortification to fee it 
damaged by the rain. A farmer who 
has much work to do, cannot con- 
traét it in fo {mall a compais as to 
reap much benefit by this obfervation ; 
but a genileman who cuts hay for his 
own coniumption, will feldom fail to 
find his account in it. 

Dr. Horfley attacks this opinion 
concerning the moon; and though 
its influence has attra¢ted the general 
notice of men in all ages, yet he 
peremptorily afferts, that it is a no- 
tion in itfeif improbable, deititute of 
all foundation in phyfical theory, and 
but little fupported by any plaufible 
analogy. But the doétor does not 
deny that the obfervant hufbandman 
will find a variety of ufeful prognoitics 
in the appearances of the moon ; but 
then he fays, they will be fymptoms 
deftiiute of ail efficient powers: they 
will thew the prefent flate of the air 
as that on which they depend, not as 
that which they govern, and may 
furnifh probable conjectures for two 
or three days to come. 


From the Wind. 


Among the caules which affect the 
weather, there is none whole influence 
1s 








is more demonftrable than that of the 
wind ; thefe, though uncertain in ap- 
pearatice, are, like all other phe- 
nomena of nature, governed by fixed 
and determinate laws, and deferve a 
mott ferious invefligation. 

When the wind veers about uncer- 
tainly to feveral points of the com- 
pais, rain generally follows. By 
fome it has been afferted, that if the 
wind in veering about follows the 
courfe of the fun from eaft to weft, it 
brings fair weather ; but if its courfe 
is from welt to eaft, foul. A whiit- 


ling, howling wind is almoft an in- 
fallible fign of rain. 
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From Animals. 


Thofe who pay attention to the 
animal creation, will find in their 
habitudes, many pronoftics of the 
changes of the weather. In the na- 
ture of their labours, by the uneafi- 
nefs they teftify, by the peculiar tone 
of their voice, or by the precautions 
they take to fhelter themfelves, their 
feelings are probabiy more acute, and 
their fenfes more awake to the deli- 
cate impreffions of natural caufes, 
than ours, where the mind by its 
continual aétion diminifhes the force 
of all external impreffions. 


Of the Sources of Heart and Coun, of EVAPORATION, and 
ANNUAL TEMPERATURE, 


F the changes of the weather de- 

pended on the courfe of the year, 
and the temperature of climates were 
governed by their fituation with re- 
{pect to the fun, that is, by their la- 
titude, then the weather might be 
reduced to fome regular theory. But 
this is fo far from being the cafe, that 
the latitude of a place cannot be con- 
fidered as an index to the temperature 
of the climate : for we find the hoiteit 
days in the coldeft climates ; and the 
coldeft weather, and even perpetual 
{now, are found in countries border- 
ing on and immediately under the 
equator ; fo that we maft recur to 
fome other caufes befide the immedi- 
ate influence of the folar rays. 


Of the Sources of Heat. 


Though the fun is not the only 
caufe, its prefence is undoubtedly the 
principal fource of heat as well as 
light, and its abfence the primary 
caufe of cold. It is i.deed the great 
fpirit of the world: all things revive 
at his approach ; wiater and froft lay 
behind him. 

Another fource of heat is the earth. 
Nobody has yet been found fo abiurd 
as to fuppofe that human perfpiration 
was owing to the air that furrounds 
the fkin ; it originates in an internal 
caufe: it is occafioned by a heat 


within, not the air without. It is 
the fame with refpeét to the earth; 
which by imparting its heat to the 
atmo/phere, moderates the rigour 
of the winter’s cold. Whether we 
fuppofe that this heat arifes from a 
central fource, or that the globe from 
its firit creation was endued with a 
heat fufficient for all the purpofes it 
was intended to anfwer, yet it is evi- 
dent that it is renewed and preferved 
by the influence of the fun, and that 
there is always a filent and imper- 
ceptible heat proceeding from the 
earth. 

The next great fource of heat is the 
condenfation of vapour. Vapour con- 
tains a quantity of fire: it is this fire 
which caufes it to aflume, and fup» 
ports it in an aerial expanded ttate : 
when condenfed into a liquid form, it 
lets go this fire, which warms the 
furrounding atmofphere: hence the 
fultrinefs frequently experienced be- 
fore rain. 


OF the Sources of Cold. 


As the earth is one of the principal 
fources of heat in the atmofphere that ~ 
furrounds it, fo is diftance from the 
earth a fource of cold; the greateft 
cold prevailing in the higheft regions 
of the atmoiphere : for where the re- 
action is wanting that is occafioned by 

a fupere 
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a fuperficial preffure, but little effec 
can be received from the rays of the 
fun ; and it is further proved by ex- 
periments with the burning-glafs, that 
a clear unclouded air receives no heat 
from thefe rays. Hence when we 
afcend to a lighter air, at a diftance 
from the furface, the heat is not fuf- 
ficierit to melt the fnow ; and we find 
the higheft mountains, even under the 
equinoétial, perpetually covered there- 
with: thus the mean height of the 
lower term of congelation in winter, 
in this latitude, may be confidered 
in general to be at 6260 feet from 
the furface, and the mean height of 
the upper term at 1125 feet. 

Another great fource of cold is eva- 
poration. The fame caufe which makes 
the condenfation of vapour a fource of 
heat, makes evaporation productive 
of cold ; as it abforbs the fire in the 
latter inftance, which it gives out in 
the former : it is this which gives the 
particles of vapour their aerial form. 
When fire pafles from fluids which it 
has heated, its courfe is upward, and 
it always carries with it a thin ftratum 
of the fluid in the form of vapour: 
thus evaporation not only tempers the 
heat occafioned by the fun’s rays, but 
is one great fource of cold. 

Of Evaporation. 

The quantity of evaporation in our 
climates is four times greater from 
the 2iit of March to the 21% of 
September, than it is from the arf 
of September to the 21{ of March. 

It is greater in proportion as the 
difference in temperature between the 
air and evaporating furface is greater, 
though if the air be 15 degrees colder 
than the evaporating furface, there is 
no evaporation but a depofit of moi- 
iture from the air. 

The degree of cold produced by 
evaporation is always much greater 
when the air is warmer than the eva- 
porating furface, than that which is 
produced when this jurface is warmer 
than the air. 

Evaporation is more copious when 
she air is lefs loaded wish vapours, 
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and is confequently powerfully pro- 
moted by cold winds flowing into 
warmer countries. 

It is greatly increafed by a current 
of air, or wind flowing over the eva- 
porating furface ; not only becaufe 
the evaporating furface is thereby in- 
creafed, but alfo becaufe unfaturated 
air is conftantly brought into contact 
with it: hence it is generally re- 
marked, that calm days are the 
hotteft. 

Traéts of land covered with trees, 
or vegetables, emit more vapour than 
the fame fpace covered with water: 
on this principle it is, that the air 
about a wood or foreft, is made 
colder by the evaporation from trees 
and fhrubs, while the plants them- 
felves are kept in a more moderate 
heat, and fecured from the burning 
heat of the fun by the vapour per- 
{pired from their leaves. Thus we 
find the fhade of vegetables more ef- 
feétual to cool us, as well as more 
agreeable, than that from rocks and 
buildings. 

The heat and cold of different 
countries are tranfmitted from one 
country to the other by the medium 
of wind. 


Of Annual Temperature. 


Within 10 degrees of the pole there 
is very little difference in the annual 
temperature, nor is there much within 
10 degrees of the equator. 

The temperature of different year 
differs very little near the equator, 
but they differ more and more as 
their latitudes approach the pole. 

It fcarce ever freezes, unlefs in 
very elevated fituations, in latitudes 
under 35°, and it fcarce ever hails in 
latitudes higher than 60°, 

Between the latitudes of 35° and 
60°, in places adjacent to the fea, it 
generally thaws when the fun’s alti- 
tude is 40°, and feldom begins to 
freeze until the fun’s meridian alti- 
tude is below 40°. 

‘The greateit cold in all latitudes 
in our hemifphere, is generally about 
half a hour before fun-riie: the 
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greateft heat in all altitudes between 
60° and 45°, is found to be about 
half paft two in the afternoon. 

The coldeft weather in all climates 
generally prevails about the middle 
of January, the warmeft in July. 

The temperature of a climate de- 
pends on many circumftances, parti- 
cularly on the difpofition of the land ; 
as its elevation, its expofure to the 
wind, and the courfe of the moun- 
tains that are found in it. All coun- 
tries lying to the windward of high 
mountains, or extenfive forefts, are 
warmer than thofe to the leeward in 
the fame latitude. 

The vicinity to the fea is another 
circumflance which affects the tem- 
perature of a climate ; as it mode- 
rates the heat from the land, and 
brings the atmofphere down to a 
ftandard beft fitted to the human con- 
ftitution. In our hemifphere, coun- 
tries that lie fouthward of any fea are 
warmer than thofe that have that fea 
to the fouth of them; becaufe the 
wind that fhould cool them, in win- 
ter is mitigated by pafling over the 
fea; whereas thofe that are north- 
ward of the fea, are cooled in f{ummer 
by the breeze from it. A northern, 
or fouthern bearing of the fea, ren- 
ders a country warmer than an eaftern 
or weitern bearing. 

Iflands participate more of temper- 
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ature arifing from the fea, and are 
therefore warmer than continents. 
Mott large iflands have their greatett 
extent from north to fouth. With 
us, the fouthern parts are proportion- 
ably warmer than the northern. A 
ridge of mountains generally tra- 
veries iflands in the direction of their 
length. 

_ ‘The foil of large tracts of and has 
its fhare in influencing the tempera- 
ture of the weather: thus ftones, or 
fand, heat and cool more readily, 
and to a greater degree, than the 
earth or vegetable mould. 

Living vegetables have a confider- 
able effec in altering climates and 
affecting the wehther. Wooded coun- 
tries are much colder than thofe that 
are open and cultivated. 

Sir William Young gives a remark- 
able inftance of the effect of hills in 
arrefting vapours, and producing rain; 
while the exhalations from the trees 
on its furface cool and temper the air : 
obferving, that the {moot polifhed 
Barbadoes and our Leeward iflands 
are parched up, while the towering 
and rugged Dominica, St. Vincent, 
Grenada, and Tobago, enjoy incef- 
fant rains, and delicious verdure. 

It is generally agreed, that the 
clearing away of wood in time leffens 
the vapours, and coniequently the 
rain of a country. 


}. 
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On th CONNECTION between the Human Bopy and tle 
WEATHER. 


HE air affects the human frame, 

by its weight, its moifture, its 
drynefs, its heat, and its cold. There 
are two forces which act upon the 
animal frame, and they are both 
equally neceflary to the keeping up 
of vital heat and vital motion. The 
one force is that of the atmofphere 
prefling without upon the furface of 
the body ; the other is that of the air 
expanding it within ; and thefe two 
ought to be a counterbalance to each 
other. When the barometer is high, 
the fuperficial preffure is in force on 
the outlide of the body, by which the 


fibres are ftrengthened, the coats of 
the veffels react upon their contents, 
the blood is propelied, fecretions are 
promoted, the body feels aclive, and 
the mind is in vigour; athlctic con- 
ftitutions, inured to the inclemency 
of the weather, feel little or no in- 
convenience from any change; but 
when the frame is tender, or fickly, 
it is fenfible of depreffion and relax- 
ation, when the weight of the air is 
leffened: the force within is not fuf 
ficiently counterbalanced, the reac- 
tion of the folids upon the fluids is 
weaker, the coais of the vefi¢ls are 
diltended, 
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diftended, the mufcular parts inflated, 
the body lefs aétive, and the faculties 
lefs vigorous than ufual. © 

When the air is too moift, it draws 
off the vital heat, occafions a fenfa- 
tion of cold and chillnefs over the 
{xin, checks perfpiration, impoverifhes 
the blood, and by increafing the fe- 
rous fluid, brings on agues, inter- 
mittents, dropfies, putrid fore throats, 
&c. While air which is too dry, as is 
fometimes the cafe with a north, or 
north eaft wind, by carrying off the 
finer parts of the animal fluids in per- 
{piration, occafions a vifcidity of the 
blood, and a variety of diftempers, 
according to the different conftitutions 
of the body. 
' Of fituations, perhaps, the mott 


promifing for the enjoymhentof health, 
life, and every convenience, is near 
the bottom of a high hill, that has 
a foutherly afpeét, with woods and 
plantations about the head of it; a 
dry foil of fand or gravel, with a 
mixture of loam, and running waters, 
with green meadows before it ; or 
the fea, with a fteep and clear fhore 
of gravel or beach. There may 
Health fix her feat; but let no man 
think that his fituation will preferve 
him, unlefs he has the prudence to 
preferve himfelf. All the varieties 
of the weather, all the feafons, and 
all the elements, are at war with the 
indojent and the intemperate. 


W. J. 


OEcONOMICAL CHEMISTRY: 
Concluded from Page 67. 


Tue object of carcening is the cul- 
tivation of fmalier pieces of land, 
with a view of producing flowers, 
fruit, and other ufeful garden- plants. 
As all this is an object of mere cu- 
riofity and pleafure, more trouble and 
expence may be betlowed upon it, 
and alfo more may be accomplihhed 
in this fort of culture. For the pitch 
to which art has arrived in the cul- 
ture of gardens, is really a fubject of 
wonder and admiration. 

Here no difficulties of any kind oc- 
cur in firft giving the foil its proper 
compofition. It may be dug up more 
frequently and deeper, mixed with 
fand or with any other kind of earth 
that 1s required ; cleared trom ftones, 
and roots of weeds, by means of 
{creens and riddics, and melicrated 
according to all the rules above- 
mentioned. Likewiie, on account 
of the greater value of the vegetables, 
manure of the belt kind may be em- 
ploved here, and that in the greateit 
abundance. 

It is alfo, on account of this fre- 
quent turning and copious manuring 
of the foil, that gardea ground may 
be uigd every year. 


é 


In the cultivation of flowers it is a 
general maxim, that all parts that 
originate from animal and vegetables, 
of which the manure confiits, mutt 
neceffarily be previoufly reduced from 
their hitherto determined nature to an 
indeterminate flate, and toa fubftance 
of extenfive and general application, 
that is, they muft be reduced to earth, 
before they can ferve as nourifhment 
to the tender flower-plants. All thefe 
parts therefore mutt be firft entirely 
and completely diffolved. ‘The way 
to effect this, is by putrefadtion, which 
continues till the folution has entirely 
taken place. Therefore, when dung 
that is not yet perfectiy rotten and 
converted to earth, is laid to the roots 
and plants of flowers, the putrefaétion 
that is commenced wiil continue till 
the dung is completely rotted. But 
as, agreeably to the occurrence of 
every attentive gardener, neither feeds 
nor flower-plants can bear an earth, 
that is ftillin a fiate of putrefadtion ; 
jince they are alfo liable to be attack- 
ed by this fame putrefa@tion, and 
grow weakly from it, and frequently 
perifh ; the reafon is very evident 
why it is requifite that the duuz 
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fhould be completely converted into 
earth by putrefaction before it can be 
applied to this kind of feeds and 
plants. Hence every prudent gar- 
dener fuffers the dung that he defigns 
for foil for flowers to lie by for feveral 
years, till it is totally converted into 
earth. In this very circumftance alfo 
coniifts the fuperiority of an earth 
compofed of leaves and wood, which 
muft not have the leaft putrid, offen- 
five {mell, but on the contrary, a ra- 
ther agreeable odour. 

To make a good earth for clove 
Fuly flowers, equal part of good rotten 
earth from cow-dung, good garden- 
mould, and river-fand may be mixed 
together. 

When exotic vegetables are to be 
cultivated, the quality of their natural 
foil fhould be enquired after, whether 
ft be fandy, loofe, or heavy, dry or 
moift, and attempts made to imitate 
it by an artificial mixture. Befide 
this, care fhould be taken to procure 
for them by art their natural climate, 
in which they have been reared. 

Their native foii may be imitated 
upon the principles above-mentioned. 
‘The nutritious particles are, in a pro- 
portionate quantity, produced by the 
addition of mould, confiiting of leaves, 
wood, or dung, properly rotted, and 
the requifite temperature of moifture 
is effected by means of good water. 

Though care fhould be taken in the 
watering of plants growing in pots 
and tubs, that the whole of the earth 
contained in the latter be moiftened, 
and that thefe veffels thould have holes 
in their bottoms, by which the redun- 
dant water may run off, and not be- 
come corrupt and putrid, by being 
intercepted ; yet it is neceffary on ac- 
count of this very circumilance, to 
confine the watering within fuch limits 
that too great a quantity of the re- 
cundant water may not pafs through ; 
becaufe every particle of water that 
thus runs oi, will certainly alfo carry 
off a portion of the good and foluble 
nutritious particles of the earth. A 
tkilful gardener will water his plants 
ia {uch a manner, that but litie wa- 
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.ter fhall run out of the pots and tubs ; 


and will rather repeat the watering 
the oftener in fuch plants, as from 
their nature they may require much 
moifture. 

Common river-water is always beft 
for this ufe, as well as the moit na- 
tural. Saline particles are for the 
moit part prejudicial ; they feem to 
occafion a greater quantity of earthy 
particles to be diffolved by the water 
and introduced into the plaats, in 
confequence of which probably, in 
the fequel, indurations and obitruc- 
tions will enfue in their minute and 
tender veffels. This confideration 
too may ferve to explain the common 
obfervation, that vegetables do not 
thrive fo well with hard waters as with 
the fofter river and rain-waters. Hard 
waters however may be meliorated by 
expofing them to the air and fun, and 
mixing them with a little dung or 
athes, a feparatioa of the earthy par- 
ticles being effected by means of the. 
alkaline falts. Such vegetables as 
by their nature are difpofed to grow 
in a falt foil, may alfo be watered 
with water flightly falted; in other 
refpeéts falt and urine are always of 
more detriment than fervice. 

For the produttion of an artificial 
climate, and for the purpofe of fup- 
porting and raifing fuch vegetables, 
as are indigenous in hot countries, 
and alfo of accelerating the growth 
and procuring more early bloffoms 
and fruits in our indigenous plants, 
hot-houjes ave conftructed, in which 
plants of this kind are fecured from 
the fharp and cold winds, and the air 
within made of a proper degree of 
warmth, eicher by the rays of the fun 
or by a gentle fire. As alfo dot-beds 
are contrived in them, confilting of 
horfe-dung, tanners-oufe, faw-duft, 
and other fubitances of an incalefcent 
nature, in which the tubs and pots 
are placed. Smaller and lingle plants 
may likewife wich this view be co- 
vered with glais bells. In all thefe 
cafes however it mutt not be forgotien 
to procure for the plants fun aad a 
draught of air. Hither may alio 

Rz be 
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be referred the artificial method of 
producing various kinds of flowers in 
the winter feafon. 

The fingular art pradtifed by gar- 
deners, of producing double flowers 
from /ixgle ones depends on this ; the 
ftalk of every flower confilts of five 
different fut nilances, one of which al- 
ways regularly environs and inclofes 
the other. Thefe are, 1. the exterior 
bark; 2. the interior bark; 3. a 
feries of vellels ; 4. the parenchymat- 
ous fubfances and, 5. the pith. 
The roots pond § of the very fame ma- 
terials. ‘lhe fubitances above-men- 
tioned originate in the roots, and are 
continued on to the end of the ftalk ; 
where, in fine, the different parts of 
the flower are formed by them. -All 
parts of flowers are continuations of 
the one or the other of thefe fub- 
flances ; the duplication of a flower 

therefore mutt arife from a redundant 
luxuriance of one of thefe parts 
Now, when a flower is intended to be 
made fuller, it thould be confidered 
which of the effential parts of a plant 
is fitteit for this luxuriant vegetation, 
to which of the ‘above-mentioned five 
fubftances fuch a part belongs, and, 
laitly, by whet kind of nourithment 
and culture its growth may be bett 
promoted. 

Upon the very fame principl es the 
double flowers may be tormed more- 
over to become proliferc: sy of which 
there are inftances in the ranuncull, 
anemones, auriculas, rofes, pionies, 
monardas, &c. With this view, the 
following maxims are chiefly to be 
obferved. Of the five jubitances, of 
which a perfect plant coniiits, only 
wo contribute to the proliferation. 
Thefe are the bait, and the flefhy 
fubftance, being the third and fourth 
part of the plant , reckoning from its 
furface. The flefhy part has the firtt 
of the chives, which when they re- 
ceive redundant food, form petals, 
and caufe the doublenels, but the 
baft, on the other hand, in confe- 
quence of a redundancy of nourifh- 
ee rifes up above the flowers like 

Ik, and occations the proliteration. 

"The | luxuriance of the flefhy fub- 
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ftance arifes from the redundancy of a 
particular {pecies of alimentary mat- 
ter ; and the luxuriant growth of the 
inner bark is alfo derived from the 
fame caufe. But the increafe of an 
univerfal nourifhment, of which all 
tke parts equally partake, equally en- 
larges the whole plant. 

But according to the moft authentic 
obfervations, there are feveral dif- 
ferent kinds of foil which promote the 
luxuriant growth only of certain parts 
of a plant. This power proceeds 
from certain peculiar particles con- 
tained in them. Now, with refpect 
to thefe, Dr. Hill has obferved, that 
the marle promotes the growth of the 
woody part in trees, or augments the 
fiefhy part in the tender plants; but 
that a deeper vegetable foil increafes 
the baft or inner bark. When the 
former of thefe parts of a plant has 
been brought to an increafed growth, 
the doublenefs of the flower is pro- 
duced ; and when this increafe has 
taken place in the fecond, it becomes 
proliferous. 

Finally, in the Aeeping of jeeds, care 
muft be taken that the vegetative 
power be not deftroyed in them. 
They are fubje& to this evil, partly 
in confequence of too great exficca- 
tion, partly for want of air, partly 
from a redundancy of moifture, by 
which an incipient putrefaction is oc- 
cafioned, and partly by infects. Good 
ripe feeds therefore mutt be {pread 
out in a moderately warm place, and 
dried genily ; and then are beft fuf- 
pended free in linen bags in a dry 
air, by which means they are fecured 
from all damage. Sceds that grow 
in pods are beit k ept in this their na- 
tural cover and detence. The feeds 
of exotics fhould be covered with wax, 
in order that they may not be da- 
maged during the voyage. 

T!- chief occupation of rural eco- 
nomy confilts in the rearing of cattle 
or grazing, in which the cultivated 
vegetables are employed with a view 
to greater profit. 
hufbandry, refpect mutt be had to the 
feeding, the attendance, and the pro- 
fit that may be made of them, 
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The fodder that a hufbandman 
gives his cattle muft be confidered by 
him as a capital that he puts out to 
intereft. A {mall fum produces but 
a flender income, and with bad fod- 
der it is impoffible for cattle to yield 
large profits; even their dung will 
in this cafe be found to be of inferior 
efficacy. The mot profitable pro- 
dué obtained from cattle confifts in 
their milk, of which are made butter 
and cheefe ; fubftances of which the 
goodnefs confifts in their oily parti- 
cles. But who can believe that this 
does not come originally from the 
food of the cattle, and that they will 
produce the fame quantity of it, w 2x 
good as well as with bad fodder? 
This gueftion anfwers itfelf. 

No four vegetables fhould be offer- 
ed to cattle that give milk. They 
lofe their milk by it; and then per- 
haps the evil is attributed to witch- 
craft. Under this head may be ranked 
the reedy grafs which grows in marfhy 
meadows, &c. The beit remedy for 
this imaginary enchantment is good 
nourifhing fodder, confifting of ground 
beans, oats, peafe, or lentils given 
warm to the cattle, together with a 
powder compofed of mucilaginous 
emollient herbs and fome aromatic 
fubftances, mixed with wood-athes 
and common falt, which they mult be 
made to take for fome time. 

The contrary of this circumftance 
fometimes occurs in milk, viz. that 
in the churning of butter, this latter 
will not feparate from the cream. 
Th's inconvenience may be remedied 
by pouring a little vinegar along with 
the cream into the churn. ‘There is 
yet another defect in milk, in confe- 
quence of which it yields a very blue 
cream. By way of elucidating this 
circumitance, I fhall mertion thus 
much, that the chyle, arifing in ani- 
mal bodies from the difiolved nutriti- 
ous particles, is gradually changed 
into blood in fuch bodies as yield ne 
muk; but when, on the contrary, 
thefe animals give miik and tuckle, 
this Avid, together with the blood, is 


carried into the enlarged glandular 
effels of the breatts or udder, during 
the time above mentioned, there fe- 
arated from the blood, and depofited 
in the form of milk, Confequently 
the milk originally confifts of the 
chyle, which for fome time has been 
flightly mixed with the blood, and 
feparated again fromit. Now, when 
in this laft period the fecretory veffels 
have been diftended fomewhat more 
than they ought to be, fome of the 
red globules of the blood pafs over 
into the milk, and occafion the change 
of colour, which the fuperftitious vul- 
gar has for a long time confidereu as 
the confequence of forcery and in- 
chantment, and ftill continues to do 
in fome places. The whole of the 
cure may be performed by natural 
means, viz. by ftrengthening and 
aftringent remedies. 

With regard to the reft of the 
treatment of and attendance upon 
cattle, it muft be obferved, that they 
mutt be duly fed at regular times, 
and have their drink warm in cold 
weather. In the fpring and autumn 
they ought not be driven too early to 
field, nor too iate home. The per- 
fpiration of the cattle ought alfo to 
be promoted by rubbing them with 
coarfe cloths or with a currycomb. 

For the fattening of cattle indeed 
all forts of fodder may be ufed, and 
which fometimes cannot be put to any 
other ufe. Thus therefiduary grains 
of the diftillers and ftarch-makers, 
and the impure fig-meal of the mil- 
lers, or cleaning of the mills, tre 
ufed for this purpofe. Here again, 
however, this maxim holds good, 
that the beft fodder fattens beft. 
The cattle mutt be fed often, but with 
moderation ; in particular their food 
muit be warm, and they muft have 
reft. A difference in the fodder pro- 
duces alfo a great difference in the fat 
that is generated ; as this is not al- 
ways equaily folid from every kind of 
food ; of which again the caufe is to 
be looked for in the nature and ele- 
mentary compolfition of the fodder. 
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SENTIMENTS and SIMILIES, flected from JULIA, a Novel 
by HELEN MaRia WILLIAMS, 


| pearsampecreer converfation is not 
very extenfive : it goes on ra- 
pidly for a while, in a certain routine 
of topics, and reminds us of our 
fireet-muficians, who, by turning a 
crew, produce a fet of tunes on ‘the 
hand organ; but when they have 
gone through a limited number, the 
inftrument will do no more, and the 
performer hattens to a diitant ftreet, 
where the fame founds may be re- 
peated to a new fet of anditors, 
Envy is a malignant enchanter, 
who, when benignant genii have 
{cattered flowers in profufion over 
the path of the traveller, waves his 


evil rod, and converts a {cene of 


fertility into a defart. 

What fo wretched as a negle&ed 
beauty of the sez, when the gay 
images oi coronets, titles, and equi- 
pages, which have long floated in her 
Imagination, and feemed within her 
graip, at length vanith, as the luxu- 
riant colours of an evening fky fade 
by degrees into the fadnefs of twilight? 
Her feelings are more acute than 
thofe of a lofing gametter, as fhe is 
compelled in fecret to acknowledge 
fome deficiency in her own powers ‘of 
attraction, to caft an oblique reftec- 
tion on nature, as well as fortune, 
and has no hope of retrieving her 
difappointments, fince the fairies have 
long ago ufed every drop of that pre- 
cigus water which could renew expi- 
ring beauty. 

There are perfons who, while they 
defcant with energy on benevolence, 
conceal a mind, the fole view of which 
is {elf-intereft ; and they remind thoie 
who knew their real character, of « 
fwan gracefully expanding his piumes 
of purett whitenefs to the winds, and 
¢arefully hiding his black feet be- 
neath another elemeut. 

The joys of diilipation are like 
gaudy colours, which tor a moment 
attract the fight, but foon fatigue and 


opprefs it; while the fatisfactious of 


home refemble the green robe of na- 
ture, on which the eye loves to reit, 
and to which it always returns with a 
fenfation of delight. 

While forefight and policy are fo 
common, let us forgive thofe few 
minds of trufting fimplicity, who are 
taught in vain the leflon of fufpicion, 
on whom impreifions are eafily made, 
and who think better of human na- 
ture than it deferves. Such perfons 
are for the moft part fufficiently 
punithed for their venial error. 

The forms of ancient ceremony 
muft have been burdenfome in the 
intercourfe of fociety ; yet in an old 
perfon this kind of manner Rill ap- 
pears refpectable. We are charmed 
with the light and graceful accom- 
paniments with which the tafle of 
Brown has decorated our modern vil- 
las, and rejoice that each aliey has 
no more ‘a brother:’? but when we 
vifit an ancient manfion, who can 
with that its long avenues of venera- 
bie trees, fanétified by age, and their 
connection with the days of former 
years, and the generations that are 
paft, fhould feel the deftroying axe, 
and give place to new improvements. 

That kindnefs which flows from the 
heart, is like a clear ftream, that 
eage its hy and rapid current cheer- 
fully ong, for ever unobftructed in 
its courte ; whi le thefe aéts of bene- 
are performed with 
reluctance, sor He 1 fhallow waters 
fapplied by a muddy fountain, re- 
tarded in their noify progrefs by every 
pebble, dried by heat, and frozen by 
cold. 

There is a deviation, which is more 
than habitual; when the good man 
has attained that itate, in which re- 
Aeétion is buta kind of mental prayer, 
and every objet around is to him a 
fubjeét of adoration, and a motive for 
gratitude. Praiie flows from the lips 
of iuch a perfon like thoie natural 
melodies, to which the ear has long 
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been accuftomed, and which the voice 
delights to call forth. 

The contemplation of a venerable 
oid man finking gently into the arms 
of death, fupported by filial affection, 
and animated by religious hope, ex- 
cites a ferious yet not unpleafing fen- 
fation. When the gay and buafy 
fcenes of life are paft, and the years 
advance which ¢ have no pleafure in 
them,’ what is left for age to with, 
but that its infirmities may be foothed 
by the watchful folicitude of tender- 
nefs, and its darknefs cheered by a 
ray of that light ¢ which cometh from 
above ?? To fuch-perfons life, even 
in its laft flage, is ftill agreeable. 
They do not droop like thofe flowers, 
which, when their vigour is patt, lofe 
at once their beanty and their frag- 
rance; but have more affinity to the 
fading rofe, which, when its enchant- 
ing colours are fied, ftill retains its 
exhilarating fweetnefs, and is loved 
and cherifhed even in decay. 

Nothing can be more ftriking than 
the contraft between a beautiful cul- 
tivated valley and its favage bounda- 
ries. It feems like beauty repofing 
in the arms of horror, and fheltered 
in its fafe retreat from the tempetts 
which fpend tieir force above. 

In thofe moments, when employed 
in the contemplation of Nature, we 
utter the exclamations of admiration 
and wonder, the foul becomes con- 
{cious of her native dignity : we feem 
to be brought nearer to the Deity ; 
we feel the fenfe of his facred pre- 
fence ; the low- minded cares of earth 
vanifh ; we view all nature beaming 
with benignity, and with beauty ; 
and we repofe with divine confidence 
on him, who has thus embellifhed his 
creation. In the country, the mind 
borrows virtue from the fcene. When 
we tread the lofty mountain, when 
the ample Iake {preads its broad ex- 
panfe of waters to our view, when we 
lien to the fall of the torrent, the 
awed and atflonifhed mind is raifed 
above the temptations of guilt; and 
when we wander amid the fofter {cenes 
of nature, the charms of the land- 
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fcape, the fong of the birds, the 
mildnefs of the breeze, and the mur- 
murs of the ftream, footh the paffions 
into peace, excite the moft gentle 
emotions, and have power to cure 
* all fadnefs but defpair.? ‘Can man 
forbear to fmile with nature? Can 
the flormy paffions in his bofom roll, 
while every gale is peace, and every 
grove is melody ?’ 

It will ever be found that great ta- 
lents derive new energy from the vir- 
tue of the character ; as when the fune 
beam plays upon gems, it galls forth 
all their {cattered radiance. 

Perfect good-breeding undoubtedly 
requires the foundation of good fenfe ; | 
as the oak, which is the moit folid 
and valuable, is alfo the moft grace- 
ful tree of the forett. 

There is a tranquillity of foul which 
is not like the fweet glow of a fum- 
mer morning, enlivened by funthine, 
and the exulting fong of the birds : 
it has more atiinity to the penfive 
flillnefs of the evening, when the 
mildnefs of the air, and the fading 
charms of the land{cape, excite in 
the mind a foft and tender ienfation, 
which has a nearer alliance to melan- 
choly than to joy. 

The occaficnal aéts of beneficence, 
which proceed either from cftentation 
or fear, refemble thofe fcanty {pots of 
verdure to which a fudden fhower will 
fometimes give birth in a flinty and 
fterile foil; while pure genuine phi- 
lanthropy flows like thofe unfeen dews 
which are only marked in their be- 
nign effects, fpreading new charms 
over creation. 

Fondne(s for children, even in one 
not a parent, is an affection very na- 
tural to a tender heart; for what is 
more interefting than the innocence, 
the helpleffnefs, the endearing fm- 
plicity of childhood ? 

In the enjoyment of the beauties of 
nature, the charms of friendihip, and 
the delightful intercourie of elegant 
and cultivated minds the ilream of 
time flows not like the turbulent tor- 
rent which rufhes in unequal cadence, 
as impelled by the tempeiluous winds, 

nor 
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nor like the fluggifh pool, whofe 
waters reft in dull ftagnation: it 
glides cheerfully along, like the clear 
rivulet of the valley, whofe furface is 
unruffied by the blaft of the moun- 
tains, and whofe bofom reflects the 
verdant landfcape through which it 
paffes. 

Many people have an everlafting 
propenfity to fpeak, from the want of 
juflicient underitanding to be filent. 

Avarice is a paflion as defpicable 
as it is hateful. It chufes the moft 
iniidious means for the attainment of 
its ends: it dares not purfue its ob- 
je&t with the bold impetuofity of the 
foaring eagle, but tkims the ground 
in narrow circles like the fwallow. 

The middle flation of life appears 
to be that temperate region, in which 
the mind, neither enervated by too 
full a ray from profperity, nor chilled 
and debafed by the freezing blaft of 
penury, is in the fituation moft fa- 
vourable for every great and generous 
exertion. 

The pure and delicate fenfations of 
a firlt paflion, which is oppofed by no 
duty, and embittered by no obftacle, 
fhed over the mind a {weet enchant- 
ment, that renders every object agree- 
able, and every moment delightful : 
it is like that firft frefh and vivid 
green which the early {pring awakens; 
that lovely and tender verdure which 
is not found amid the glow of fum- 
mer, and is as tranfitory as it is 
charming. 

In a mind where the principles of 
religion and integrity are firmly efta- 
blifhed, fenfibility is not merely the 
ally of weaknefs, or the flave of cuilt, 
but ferves to give a ftronger impulfe 
to virtue. 

Virtue is the only true fupport of 
pleafure ; which, when disjoined from 
it, is like a plant when its fibres are 
cut, which may ftill look gay and 
lovely for a while, but foon decays 
and perifhes. 

Affe@ion, like genius, can build 
its ftru€tures ‘ on the bafelefs fabric of 
a vifion,’ and the eftimation which 
things hold in a lover’s fancy, can be 
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tried by no calculations of reafon. 
The lover, like the poor Indian, who 
prefers glafs beads and red feathers 
to more ufeful commodities, fets his 
affections upon a trifle, which fome 
illufion of fancy has endeared, and 
which is to him more valuable than 
the gems of the eaftern world, or the 
mines of the weft ; while reafon, like 
the fage European, who {corns beads 
and feathers, in vain condemns his 
folly. 

‘The young people of the prefent 
age have in general the wifdem to 
reprefs thefe romantic feelings which 
ufed to triumph ever ambition and 
avarice, and have adopted the pru- 
dent maxims of maturer life. Mar- 
riage is now founded on the folid bafis 
of convenience, and love is an article 
commonly omitted in the treaty. 

The real motives which influence 
men of the world, can be as little 
known from their actions, as the ori- 
ginal hue of fome muddy fubftance, 
which, by chemical operations, has 
been made to aflume a tint of the 
pureft colour. 

The human heart revolts againft 
oppreffion, and is foothed by gentle- 
nels, as the wave of the ocean rifes 
in proportion to the violence of the 
winds, and finks with the breeze into 
mildnefs and ferenity. 

The precious effence of content can 
be more eafily extraéted from the 
fimple materials of the poor, than 
from the various preparations of the 
rich. Its pure and fine fpirit rifes 

rom a few plain ingredients, brighter 

and clearer than from that magical 
cup of diffipation, where the power- 
ful, and the wealthy, with lengthen- 
ed incantations, pour their cotily in- 
fufions—* double, double, toil and 
trouble !’ 

Toa lover of nature, the laft days 
of autumn are peculiarly interefting. 
We take leave of the fading beauties 
of the feafon with a melancholy emo- 
tion, fomewhat fimilar to that which 
we ieel in bidding farewell to a lively 
and agreeable companion, whofe pre- 
fence has diffuled gladnefs, whofe 
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fmile has been the fignal of pleafure, 
and whom we are uncertain of be- 
holding again: for, though the pe- 
riod of his return is fixed, who, amid 


‘the cafualties ef life, can be fecurc, 


that, in the interval of abfence, his 
eye fhall not be clofed in darknefs, 
and -his heart have loit the fenfation 
of delight ? 

The moment in which mifery is 
moft intolerable to the human mind, 
is, when we are condemned io con- 
ceal its defpondency under the mafk 
of joy! to wear a look of gladneis, 
while our fouls are bleeding with that 
wound which gives a mortal {tab to 
all our future peace! It is then that 
the anguith, which has been for a 
moment repulfed to make rooi for 
other ideas, ruihes with redoubled 
force upon ‘the fickeaing heart, and 
oppreffes it with a fpecies of torment 
little fhort of madnefs. The effutions 
of gaiety, which are fo ex chilarating 
to a mind at eafe, come to an aching 
brealt as a ray of the fun falls upon 


ice, too deep to be penetrated by its 
influence. 

The region of paffion is a land of 
defpotif, where reafon exercifes but 
a-mock jurifdiction ; and is con- 
tinually forced to fubmit to an arbi- 
trary tyrant, who, rejecting her fixed 
and temperate laws, is guided only 
by the dangerous impulle of his owi 
violent and uacentroulable withes. 

No {et of F people are fo pxtient ag 
the intereited. ‘Thev drudge oi in- 
defatigably in the fame circle, and 
with one uniform pace, as quictly as 
a horfe in a mill, contentedly expet- 
ing the end of their labours. 

The luftre of excellence is as pain- 
ful to cavy, as the rays of the fun to 
the bird of night, who loves to pour 
his thrill cry when the birds of iweeteft 
note are abfent, and to flap his iable 
wings when they cannot be contratied 
with the majeitic plumage of the 
fwan, or the beautiful feathers of the 
peacock, 


An Hisroricat Account of the CasTLe at Cambridge: 


With a fie 


HE caftle at Cambridge is fitua- 

ted near. the bridge, ‘on the 
north fide of the river Cam. It was 
erected, with many others, by William 
the Conqueror, in the firit year of his 
reign, for the purpofe of awing his 
newly-acquired tubjects. Itappears, 
by Domefday-book, that eighteen 


houfes were deitroyed for the fite of 


this caftle, which was very ftrong 
and fpacious, having a noble hall, 
and many magnificent apartments. 
In 3216, in the reign of king John, 
it was — and taken by ‘the ba- 
rons; and, about the year 129i, 
Edward the art was entertained here 
two days and two nights. In 1299, 
that monarch granied it with tue 
town of Cambridge, to queen Mar- 
garet, as part of her dower. In pro- 


ceis of time, this caitle being neg- 
lected, and falling to ruin, me 
terials of its great hall were given, by 


nia- 


Perfpetti ve View of that anctent Fortrefs. 


king Henry the four rth, to the mafter 
and wardens of King’s Hall, toward 
building their chapel; and queen 
Mary granted as much of che ftones 
and timber to fir Joan rlucdleitone, 
as iufiiced to build his houfe at Saw- 
flon. Great part of it was flanding 
in the time of Camden, who cails it 
* a large ancient caille, which feemeth 
now to have lived out his full time ;” 
and Mr. A:thar Agard, an ingenious 
antiguary, hts pang: x0 5 lays, the 
julliet, or keep, was ttanding when ke 
was a {cholar at Cambridee. ; bur he 
adds, that jince his time it had been 
defaced. 

Nothing now remains of this caitle 
but the gate houfe, which { ferves for 
the county prifon. Ata imal! diflance 
from this building is one of thoie ar- 
tificral mounts io frequently to’ be 
found near ancient calles. 
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Charaéteriftic Anecdotes of Sir HARvEY Euwes, Bart. and of the 
late Joun Etwes, Ejg. two celebrated Mifers. 


O* fucceeding to the family eftate, 

fir Harvey Elwes found himfelf 
nominally poffeffed of fome thoufands 
a year, but really with only an in- 
come of one hundred pounds per ann. 
He faid, on his arrival at Stoke, in 
Suffolk, the family feat, ‘ that never 
would he leave it till he had entirely 
cleared the paternal eftate,’ and he 
lived to do that, and to realize above 
100,000l. in addition. 

But he was formed of the very ma- 
terials to make perfet—the character 
ofa mifer. In his youth he had been 
given over for a confumption ; fo 
that he had no conittitution and no 
paffions : he was timid, fhy, and dif- 
fident in the extreme: of a thin, 
fpare habit of body, and without a 
friend upon earth. 

As he had no acquaintance, no 
books, and no turn for reading, the 
hoarding up, and the counting of his 
money; was his greateft jov. The 
next to that was partridge fetting ; 
at which he was fo great an adept, 
and game was then fo plentiful, that 
he has been known to take 500 brace 
of birds in one feafon. But he lived 
upon partridges—he and his whole 
little houfehcld—confifting of one 
man and two maids. What they 
could not eat he turned out again, as 
he never gave any thing away. ~ 

During the partridge feafon, fir 
Harvey and his man never miffed a 
day, if the weather were tolerable ; 
and his breed of dogs being 1emark- 
ably good, he {eléom failed in taking 
great quantities of game.’ At all 
times, he wore a black velvet cap 
much over his face, a worn-out full- 
dreifed fit of clothes, and an old 
great coat, with worited flockings 
drawn up over his knees. He rode a 
thin thorough bred horfe, and the 
horie and his rider both looked as if 
a guit of wind’ would have blown 
them away together. © 
' Witen the day was not fo fine as to 

. q 


tempt him abroad, he would walk 
backward and forward in his old hall, 
to fave the expence of fire. 

If a farmer in his neighbourhood 
came in, he would ftrike a light in a 
tinder-box that he kept by him, and 
putting one fingle ftick upon the 
grate, would not add another till the 
firft was nearly burnt out. 

As he had but little conneétion with 
London, he always had three or four 
thoufand pounds at a time in his houfe. 
A fet of fellows, who were afterward 
known by the appellation of the 
Thaxted gang, and who were all 
hanged, formed a plan to rob him. 
They were totally unfufpected at the 
time, as each had fome apparent oc- 
cupation during the day, and went 
out only at night, and when they had 
got intelligence of any great booty. 

It was the cuftom of tir Harvey to 
go up into his bed-chamber at eight 
o’clock, where, after taking a bafon 
of water-gruel, by the light of a 
fmali fire, he went to bed, to fave 
the unnecefiary extravagance of a 
candle. 

The gang, who knew the hour 
when his fervant went to the ftable, 
leaving their horfes in a {mall grove 
on the Effex fide of the river, walked 
acro{s and hid themfelves in the church 
porch, till they faw the man come up 
to his horfes. They then immediately 
fell upon him, and after fome little 
firuggle, bound and gagged him: 
they then ran up toward the houfe, 
tied the two maids together, and go- 
ing up to fir Harvey, prefented their 
piltols, and demanded his money. 
~ At no part of his life did fir Harvey 
ever behave fo well as in this tranfac- 
tion. « When they afked for his mo- 


ney, he would givé them no anfwer 
till they had affured him that his fer- 
vant, who \as a great’ favourite, was 
fafe: hé thén delivered’ them the key 
of a drawer in which were 50 guineas, 
But they knew, too well, he had 
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much more in the houfe, and again 
threatened his life, without he dif- 
covered where it was depofited. At 
length, he fhewed them the place, 
and they turned out a large drawer, 
where were feven and twenty hundred 
guineas. This they packed up in 
two large bafkets and actually carried 
off. On quitting him, they told him 
they fhould leave a man behind, who 
would murder him if he moved for 
affiftance. On which he very coolly, 
and with fome fimplicity, took out 
his watch, which they had not afked 
for, and faid, ‘ Gentlemen, I do not 
want to take any of you, therefore, 
upon my honour, I will give you 
twenty minutes for your efcape : after 
that time, nothing fhall prevent me 
from feeing how my fervant does.’ 
He was as good as his word: when 
the time expired he went and untied 
the man ; but though fome fearch was 
made by the village, the robbers 
were not difcovered. 

When they were taken up fome 
years afterward for other offences, 
and were known to be the men who 
robbed fir Harvey, he would not ap- 
pear againft them. 

Mr. Harrington, of Clare, who 
was his lawyer, preffed him to go to 
Chelmsford to identify their perfons ; 
but nothing couid perfuade him. ‘ No, 
no,’ faid he, * I have loft my money, 
and now you want me to lofe my 
time alfo.’ 

Of what temperance can do, fir 
Harvey was aninitance. Atan early 
period of life he was given over for a 
confumption, and he lived till be- 
tween eighty and ninety years of age. 

Among the few acquaintances he 
had, was an occafional club at his 
own village of Stoke, and there were 
members of it, two baronets befide 
himfelf, fir Cordwell Firebras, and 
fir John Barnardiiton. However rich 
they were, the reckoning was always 
an object of their invefligation. As 


they were one day fettling this difi- 
Cult point, an odd fellow, who was a 
member, called out to a friend who 
was pailing-~* For heavei’s fake flep 
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up ftairs and affift the poor / Here are 
three baronets, worth a million of mo- 
ney, quarrelling about a farthing.’ 

When fir Harvey died, the only 
tear that was dropped upon his grave, 
fell from the eye of his fervant, who 
had long and faithfully attended him. 
To that fervant he bequeathed a farm 
of sol. per annum, ‘ to him and to 
his heirs.’ 

In the chaftity and abftinence of his 
life, fir Harvey Elwes was a rival to 
fir Ifaac Newton—for he would have 
held it unpardonable to have given— 
even his affeétions; and, as he faw 
no lady whatever, he had but little 
chance of bartering them matrimoni- 
ally for money. 

When he died, he lay in ftate, fuch 
as it was, at his feat at Stoke. Some 
of the tenants obferved, with more 
humour than decency, ‘ that it was 
well fir Harvey could not fee it.’ 

On his death, his fortune, which 
had now become immenfe, fell to his 
nephew, Mr. Meggot, who, by will, 
was ordered to aflume the name and 
arms of Elwes. 

Thus lived, and thus died, the 
uncle to old Mr. Elwes, whofe pof- 
feflions, at the time of his death, were 
fuppofed to be, at leait two hundred 
and fifty thoufand pounds, and whofe 
annual expenditure was about one 
hundred and ten pounds !’ 

However incredible this may ap- 
pear, it is yet itri€ly true; his 
clothes coft him nothing, for he took 
them out of an old cheit, where they 
had lain fince the gay days ofhis grand 
father fir Jervaife. 

He kept his houfehold chiefly upon 
game, and fifh which he had in his 
ponds; and the cows which grazed 
before his own door, furnifhed miik, 
cheefe, and butter, for the little ceco- 
nomical houfehold. What fuel he 
did burn, his woods fupplied. 

Thofe who have withed to find an 
excufe for the peaury of fir Harvey, 
have urged, that he had paffed fo long 
a period of his life alone in recovering 
the eftate, that he could not again en- 
counter the worid ; and that his thy- 

Sz nefs 
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nefs was fo extreme, that company 
gave him no pleafure. 

To thofe who are continually court- 
ing the buflle of fociety, and the fe- 
ver of public fcenes, it may be curi- 
ous to learn, that here was a man, 
who had the courage to live nearly 
feventy years alone ! 

That this was done without former 
fcenes to 2fford matter for reflection, 
or books to entertain, but in purtuing 
one ruling paflion—the amafling of 
unufed wealth. 

The contemplation of fuch a cha- 
racter as that of fir Harvey Elwes, 
affords a very mortifying and melan- 
choly pidiure of human infirmity. 
The contratt of fo much wealth, and 
fo much abu/e of it, is degrading to 
the human underftanding. But, in 
return, it yet has its ules. For let 
thofe who fancy there is a charm in 
riches, able to fix happinefs, here view 
all their inability, and all their fat- 
lure ; and acknowledge, that the mind 
alone «makes or mars’ our felicity. 
For who almoft would credit, that 
while the comforts, if not the luxu- 
ries of life, are fuppofed to confer 
happinefs, and be the foundation of 
our pleafures—who would credit that 
fir Harvey Elwes, poiiciled of ¢2vo 
hundred and fifiy thoujand peunds, fhould 
live for above fixty years in folitude, 
to avoid the expence of company !— 
fhould deny himfelf almoit fire and 
candle !—fhould wear the caft-off 
clothes of his predeceflor, and live 
in a houfe where the wind was enter- 
ing at every broken cafement, and 
the rain defcending through the roof 
—voluntarily impoiing on himfelf a 
condition little better than the pauper 
of an alms-houtfe ! 

To this uncle, and this property, 
the late Mr. Elwes iucceeded, when 
he had advanced beyond the fortieth 
year of his age. And for fifteen 
years previous to this period, it was, 
that he was known in the more fafhi- 
onable circles of London. He had 
always a turn for play, and it was 

only late in ‘life, and from paying 
always, and not always being paia, 


that he conceived difguft at the in- 
clination. 

At an early period of life he was 
fent to Weftminfter fchool, where he 
remained for ten or twelve years. 
During that time he certainly had 
not mifapplied his talents—for he was 
a good claffcal /cholar to the laft—and 
it is a circumftance not a little re- 
markable, though well authenticated, 
that he never read afterward. Ne- 
ver was he feen at any period of 
his future life with a book, nor has 
he in all his different houfes now left 
behind him, books that would, were 
they collecied together, fell for ravo 
pounds. Tis knowledge in accounts 
was {ill more trifling—and in fome 
meafure may account for the total 
ignorance he was always in as to his 
own affairs. 

One of the cotemporaries of Mra 
Elwes, at Weftminfler, was Mr. 
Murray, now earl of Mansfield ; 
who, at that timé, had no objection 
to borrow all that young Elwes, even 
then, would lend. His lordhhip, 
however, has fince changed his dif- 
pofition, though Mr. Elwes never 
altered his. 

From Weftminfler fchool, Mr, 
Elwes removed to Geneva, where he 
foon entered upon purfuits ~more 
agreeable to him than ftudy. The 
riding-mafter of the academy there, 
had then to boaft, perhaps, three of 
the beft riders in Europe, Mr. Wor- 
fley, Mr. Elwes; and fir Sydney 
Meadows. Of the three, Elwes was 
reckoned the moft defperate: the 
young horfes were always put into his 
hands, and he was the rough-rider to 
the other two. 

On his return to England, he was 
to be introduced to his uncle, fir Har- 
vey, who was then living at Stoke, 
perhaps the moft perfett picture of hu- 
man penury that ever exifted. 

‘lo fir Harvey Elwes he was to be 
the heir, and of courfe it was requilite 
to pleafe him. On this account it 
was neceffary to mafquerade a Jittle ; 
and as he was at that time in the 
world, and its affairs, he drefficd like 
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other people. This would not have 
done for fir Harvey. So the nephew 
ufed to flop at a /ittle inn at Chelmf- 
ford, which he did not much like, 
and begin to dre/s in character——a pair 
of {mall iron buckles, worited ftock- 
ings, darned, a worn-out old coat, 
and a tattered waiftcoat, were put on, 
and onward he rode to vifit his uncle, 
who ufed to contemplate him with a 
miferable kind of {fatisfaétion, and 
feemed pleafed to find his heir at- 
tempting to come up with him in the 
race of avarice. There would they 
fit—/aving pair /—with a fingle ttick 
upon the fire, and with one glafs of 
wine, occafionally, betwixt them, 
talking of the extravagance of the 
times; and when evening fhut in, 
they would retire to reft-—as * going to 
bed faved candle-light.’ 

But the nephew had then, what he 
had always, a very extraordinary ap- 
petite—and this would have been a 
monitrous offence in the eye of the 
uncle: fo Mr. Elwes was obliged to 
pick up a dinner, firft with tome 
neighbour in the country, and then 
return to fir Harvey with a little di- 
minutive a;petite that was quite en- 
gaging. 

A partridge, a fmall pudding, and a 
potatoe, did the bufineis-! and the fire 
was fufiered to go out while fir Har- 
vey was at dinner, as eating was quite 
exercife enough. 

The acguaintances which he had 
formed at Weftmiafter fchool, and at 
Geneva, together with his own large 
fortune, all confpired to introduce 
Mr. Elwes, (then Mr. Meggot) into 
whatever fociety he beit hiked. He 
was admitted a member of the club 
at Arthur’s, and various other clubs 
of that period. And, as fome proof 
of his notoriety at that time, as a 
man of deep play—Mr. Elwes, the 
late lord Robert Bertie, and fome 
others, are noticed in a fcene in the 
Adventures of a Guinea for the fre- 
quency of their midnight orgies. Few 
men, even from nt own acknow- 
ledgement, had played deeper than 
himéfelf, and with more various. fuc- 
ceis. He once played two days and 
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a night without intermiffion: and the 
room being a fmall one, the party 
were nearly up to the knees in cards, 
He loft fome thoufands at that fitting. 

The late duke of Northumberland 
was of the party—who never Would 
quit a table where any hope of win- 
ning remained. 

Had Mr. Elwes received all he 
won, he would have been the richer 
by fome thoufands for the mode in 
which he paffed this part of his life : 
But the vowels of 1.O. U. were then 
in ufe, and the fums that were owed 
him, even by wery noble names, were 
not liquidated. On this account he 
was a very great lofer by play ; and 
though he never could, or perhaps 
would afcertain the fum, it is known 
from circumftances fince, that it was 
very confiderable. The theory which 
he profeiied, * that it was impoffible ta 
ak a gentleman for money,’ he per- 
tectly confirmed by the practice ; and 
he never violated this feeling to the 
lateft hour of his life. 

It is curious tn remark, at this pe- 
riod of Mr. Elwes’ life, how he then 
contrived to mingle {mall attempts at 
faving, with objects of the moit un- 
bounded diffipation. After fitting up 
a whole night at play for thoufands, 
with the moft fafhionable and profli- 
gate men of the time, amid {plendid 
rooms, gilt fofas, wax lights, and 

waiters attendant on his cali, he would 
walk out about four in the morning, 
not toward home, but into Smith- 
field, to meet his own cattle, which 
were coming to market from Thay- 
don-hall, a farm of his in Effex! 
There would this fame man, forget- 
ful of the fcenes he had jutt left, 
ftand, in the cold or rain, haggling 
with a carcafs butcher for a foiling ! 
Sometimes, when the cattle did uot 
arrive at the hour he expected, he 
wouid waik on in the mire to meet 
them; and, more than once, has 
gone on foot the whole way to his 
tarm without flopping, which was 
feventecn miles from London, after 
fitting up the whole night. 


‘[ To be continued. J 
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E are to obferve, that the fci- 

ence of theology had till now 
been taught in particular colleges, ap- 
propriated to that purpofe, in the uni- 
verfity ; and that exclufive of thefe, 
each bifhop had a peculiar feminary, 
in which all the youth of the diocefe, 
who were deftined to holy orders, 
were bred up under his own eye, un- 
til the time arrived for profecuting 
their degrees in the univeriity. ‘The 
religious orders had likewife their 
peculiar feminaries for the education 
and inftruétion of their novices ; the 
auftere fyftem of whofe future lives, 
as well as their uncouth garb, being 
ill fuited to mixing in the crowds 
and noife of a vait univerfity, and in 
the licence of a populous city. 

All thefe colleges and {eminaries 
were now abolifhed, and a general 
feminary, eftabliihed at Louvain by 
the fovereign for the ftudy of theo- 
logy, was ordained to fupply their 
place ; an edict being publithed, that 
all thofe youth who were defigned for 
the church fhould repair to the general 
feminary to purfue and finifh their 
theological fludies.—But this was not 
all, the condué of the new feminary 
was placed in the hands of ftrangers 
and foreigners. As if the clergy and 
fchools of the Flemifh nation were not 
competent to the education of their 
own youth, and were incapable of in- 
ftructing in the paftoral duties thofe 
defigned for the church, a reftor and 
profeflors were fent from Germany, 
to whom were committed the entire 
charge of the general feminary, and 
the exclufive initruction of ail youth 
defigned for the miniitry ; the new 
proteflors being themielves indepen- 
gent of the ftatutes and rules of the 


univerfity, and free from the infpec- 
tion and all controul of the bifhops. 

This general importation of foreign 
inftructors, and foreign principles of 
inftruction, was to affix by autho- 
rity a fligma of barbarifm upon a 
whole nation, upon a church very 
early eitablifhed, and long held re- 
fpe&table, and upon an opulent, pow- 
erful, and very numerous body of 
clergy. 

The bifhops not only complained 
of a direét invafion of their rights, 
but declared that in a little time they 
fhould be rendered incapable of dif- 
charging their moft important func- 
tion, as they could not admit men 
into holy orders, of whofe education, 
morals, or religious principles, they 
had no knowledge. The univerfity 
exclaimed loudly at fo unexampled a 
violation of all their laws, inftitutions, 
and privileges. 

Sufpicions were entertained and 
fpread which rendered the new pro- 
teffors extremely odious, and ferved 
to communicate the difcontent of the 
clergy to every order and part of the 
people. The new profefiors in reli- 
gion, as it had been obferved of the 


new minifters of government, hap-. 


pened to be natives of thofe remote 
provinces of Germany, where not 
only the opinions of proteftantifm 
were held to be prevalent; but it 
was faid that the errors of Arianifm, 
Socinianifm, and of the Moravians, 
were fcarcely lefs general. Their 
principal, the abbé Stoeger, who was 
reior, had likewife publifhed a body 
of ecclefiaitical hiltory, in which, 
though otherwife a work of merit, he 
was faid to have treated the decrees 
cf popes and councils with iefs reve- 
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rence than was fuited to the charatter 
of a catholic prieft. There was ac- 
cordingly a general outcry, that re- 
ligion was in immediate danger ; that 
the Low Countries, which had fo long 

loried in holding the catholic faith 
in its higheft and original purity, were 
now to be contaminated with hetero- 
dox opinions, and the =—, of 
the rifing generation corrupted at the 
fource of knowledge ; while that holy 
religion, which Louvain had fo long 
preferved without ftain within her 
walls, was to be defiled by the foul 
taint of herefy. 

In this ftate of things the minifter 
thought proper to add new fuel to feed 
the flame. He iffued an order to fa- 
ther Godefroi d’ Aloft, vifitor of the 
capuchins at Bruffels, to fend the 
young {tudents of his order to be edu- 
cated in the general feminary. The 
vifitor refufed to comply with this 
order, on the ground of the deep fenfe 


. with which he was impreffed of the 


imminent danger to which the young 
capuchins would be expofed from the 
heterodox doétrines of the German 
profeflors; and concluded a Latin 
letter, though breathing fomewhat of 
a fanatical fpirit, with a declaration 
that he rather chofe to endure perfe- 
cution for the fake of the truth, than 
to cbey the unlawful commands of 
princes, ‘This refufal fo much irri- 
tated the minifter, that Godefroi was 
commanded to depart from Bruffels 
in twenty-four hours, and to quit the 
dominions of the emperor within three 
days. » . 
‘ This violent aé& excited much in- 
dignation. It not only afforded a 
new fubjeét of complaint to thofe who 
were zealous in religion, and ftrength- 
ened the abhorrence to the general 
feminary, but it increafed the appre- 
henfions of the progrefs of arbitrary 
power, which were already fo gene- 
rally entertained. For the laws of 


Brabant ordain, that no perfon fhall 
be punifhed but by due form of law, 
declared by the fentence of a proper 
magiftrate ; and thus an opportunity 
was taken in fhocking religious pre- 
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judice, to violate civil right. But 
the principle of irritation was ex- 
tended to many other aéts, and all 
at the fame point of time. 

Mr. de Hondt, a man of irre- 
proachable charatter, and an eminent 
merchant of Bruffels, had held a con- 
tract for fupplying the army in the 
Low Countries with forage. The 
term of this contract had expired, his 
accounts were examined in the cuftom- 
ary manner, liquidated and clofed, 
and the whole tranfaction was to all 
appearance ended. But fufpicions 
having arifen upon an after-thought, 
that fome unfair tranfaétions had taken 
place in the departinent of contractors 
and commiffaries, he was included 
in a charge brought before that tri- 
bunal at Bruffels, to which the cogni- 
zance of fuch caufes {pecially belong- 
ed. Mr. de Hondt had put in his 
anfwer to the charge, and the affair 
was proceeding in due courfe of law 
to a decifion, when he was enfnared 
into a public office belonging to go- 
vernment, where he found himfelf 
inftantly furrounded, and feized by 
an armed foldiery, who, after a few 
hours confinement on the fpot, forced 
him into a carriage ; and though he 
was labouring under a fevere and 
dangerous indifpofition, tranfported 
him by the moft rapid journies, as it 
was afferted, in chains, and under an 
armed guard, to Vienna. 

Such an open contempt of the forms 
of juitice ftruck every man with dread 
and with horror ; while Auftrian de- 
fpotifm, military government, chains, 
dungeons, and Vienna, became in- 
feparable ideas, and filled every ima- 
gination. It was in vain that the mi- 
niitry endeavoured to glofs over the 
aét, by pretending that Mr. de 
Hondt’s contract for forage rendered 
him fubje&t to military law. The 
people were by no means in a temper 
to liften to fuch arguments. Madam 
de Hondt loit no time in addreffing 
and publifhing a fpirited memorial to 
the itates of Brabant (although they 
were not yet affembled) in which, 
with the dignity of a Roman matron, 
fhe 
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the feemed not lefs fenfible of the vio- 
lence offered to the laws and conititu- 
tion of her country, than of her own 
particular injury ; and ftrongly called 
upon them to affert her caule as that 
of the public, and to difcharge their 
duty with effect, as the guardians of 
the rights and privileges of the peo- 
ple. 

The eyes of all men were now di- 
rected to the meeting of the ftates, 
and their minds fufpended until they 
could form tome conclufion, from their 
proceedings in the outfet, of what 
they might farther hope or expect. 
This affembly was convened at Bruf- 
fels in the month of April, and foon 
relieved the minds ot the people, by 
fhewing that the fpirit of tyeir ancei- 
tors was not yet extinét. When they 
were requefted, according to the ufual 
forms, in the name of the fovereign, 
to grant the cultomary fubfidies, they 
totally refufed to treat in any manner 
upon the fubject of fublidies, until the 
grievances of the people were fully 
redrefled. They then iffued orders 
to the collectors and receivers of the 
public revenues, forbidding them, on 
pain of inftant fufpenfion trom their 
offices, to pay any regard or obedi- 
ence to the commands of the new in- 
tendants or their commiffaries. Hav- 
ing given this fpecimen of the {pirit 
by which they were aétuated, and 
earneft of the conduct which they in- 
tended to purfue, they proceeded to 
vindicate the rights of the conititution 
in a moft fpirited remonitrance to the 
governors general. 

In this piece, having declared their 
undoubted rights, and {tated in ftrong 
colours the numerous infra¢tions of 
the conftitution which had taken place, 
particularly by the new edicts, which 
had been publifned contrary to law, 
without their confent, or any com- 
munication with them, they particu- 
larly fpecified the violation of the 
compact between the fovereign and 
his {ubjeéts, by wreiling the great 
feal of Brabant from thole hands in 
which the conftitution had lodged it, 
and placing it in theie of the minifter, 
ea 4 
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They then ftated the mockery put 
upon themfelves, and equal violation 
of the laws, by the fubititution of a 
fingle deputy to fupply the place of 
their commiitee ; and pointed out the 
deplorable fervitude with which the 
provinces were openly menaced, by 
the new and extraordinary powers 
with which the intendant and his com- 
miffaries were furnifhed. They re- 
cited the violent atts. in religious 
matters, as part of the fame arbitrary 
fyftem with the late edicts ; and par- 
ticularly complained of the injury to 
the ftates, and the violence offered to 
the conftitution, by withholding from 
them the abbots, who formed an ef- 
fential part of their body. ‘They af- 
ferted that the fyndics, in their me- 
morial, had held up a true picture of 
the afflicted ftare of the nation, of the 
decline of commerce, and of the ap- 
prehenfions with which all ranks of 
men were feized ; and they added, 
direGtly from themielves, that thefe 
apprehenfions were no longer vain 
forebodings, for that the reign of de- 
{potifm and military government was 
already begun, and had fully aifplay- 
ed itielf in the feizure of Mr. de 
Hendt, who was forced from his 
dwelling by an armed foldiery, and 
carried away, to be tried by the laws 
and the tribunals of a country to 
which he was not amenable. They 
repretented, in ftriking colours, the 
effects that muft entue from the profe- 
cution of this arbitrary fyitem — the 
fall of commerce, the emigration of 
the citi@ens, and the deiolation of 
thofe flourifhing provinces, whofe 
riches and credit had fo oiten been 
fuccefsfully employed in the fervice of 
the houfe of Auttria. 

The court of Bruffels was aftonifh- 
ed, and nota little diiturbed, at the 
vigorous meaiures purfued by the 
ftates, which it feems far exceeded 
what was expected. The minilter 
thought at firit that every thing muit 
bend to the weight of authority, and 
endeavoured to intimidate the ftates 
into a compliance with the requifitions 
of government ; bnt he found to his 

difap- 
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difappointment that the members were 
not to be fhaken by menaces, and 
that they refolutely perfevered in 
their refufal of granting fubfidies un- 
til their grievances were redreffed. 
While things were in this ftate, a cir- 
cumitance took place which afforded 
a few opportunity of fhewing their 
{pirit and firmnefs. Mr. Vander- 
noodt, a counfellor of Bruffels, and 
an eminent advocate in the caufe of 
liberty, publifhed a treatife addreffed 
to the ftates, in which, from ancient 
records and documents, he traced out 
and elucidated the conftitution of 
Brabant ; the ftates not only ordered 
this treatife to be read in their pre- 
fence, but decreed public thanks to 
the author, for having fo ably and fo 
juftly vindicated the rights of the 
people. . 

On the firft of May, the ancient 
tribunals were to ceafe, and the new 
to commence ating ; but the ftates 
forbid the council of Brabant to pay 
any regard to that decree, and com- 
manded that tribunal to’ maintain it- 
felf in the exercife of its funétions. 
The council obeyed the ftates, and 
though now deprived of that ftately 
edifice which the city of Bruffels had 
erected folely to be the feat of that 
tribunal, they exercifed their func- 
tions with full effect elfewhere, boidly 
declaring, that the pretended new 
tribunals were fet up againit law, and 
that their ats were to be held of no 
effect. 

While this vigorous oppofition to 
the new decrees was carried on in 
Brabant, the ftates of Flanders and 
of Haynault feemed to go even be- 
yond them in the loudeit of their 
complaints, the boldnefs of their re- 
monitrances to the fovereign, and at 
leaft to equal them in their abfolute 
rejeftion of the new tribunals, and 
their refufal to fubmit, in any de- 
gree, to any of the decrees contained 
in the late editts. Even Luxemburgh 
and Namur only waited the aflemb- 
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ling of their ftates to declare an equal 
oppofition. 

The nobles of Flanders, who had 
for more than a century been excluded 
from the aflembly of the itates, were 
upon this occafion recalled, in order 
to give the greater weight and dignity 
to their reprefentations. ‘This body, 
thus re-united, did not endeavour to 
conceal the importance which they 
derived from the fuperior fertility, 
opulence, and population of Flanders, 
in which it far exceeded any other 
province, as it likewife did in the 
amount of the fubfidiés which it 
granted to the fovereign. Thefe to- 
pics they ftated and enlarged upon ; 
and after reminding the fovereign of 
their mutual relation, and of that 
compact by which he was inftituted 
count of Flanders, and they became 
his fubjeéts, they concluded in the 
following terms :—*‘ We demand only 
things that are jult and due, and af. 
fured to us by the oath taken at your 
inauguration.’ 

The court of Bruffels was perplexed 
beyond meafure at this determined 
oppofition to the meafures of govern- 
ment which appeared on every fide ; 
and the minifter found himfelf obliged 
to depart from that haughty carriage 
and mytterious referve which he had 
hitherto afflumed. Frequent confe- 
rences were held with the itates, con- 
ceflions were made in finall matiers, 
and promifes were liberally beftowed 
with refpect to objeéts of moment. 
Condefcenfion, intercourle, wiih an 
appearance of candour and good-will, 
feemed now lilely to fucceed, where 
a different conduét had fo totally 
failed. ‘The two firlt orders of the 
ftate, the clergy and the nobles, 
feemed a good deal difpofed to relax, 
and for the fake of pretent quiet and 
fecurity to give up fome things 5 and, 
by modelling or paring the conttitu- 
tion, to make it accord in fome fore 
with the views of the fovereign.— 
This was only ia Brabant. 
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Nu MB. 


LVI. 


On the MicRATION of BirDs. 


Yea, the ftork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times; and the turtle, 
and the crane, and the fwallow, obferve the time of their coming. 


JEREMIAH. 


Who bid the ftork, Columbus-like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 
Who calls the council, ftates the certain day ? 


Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? 


T HE migration of bitds has been 
juftly confidered as one of the 
moft wonderful inftintts of Nature. 
Milton, in the pafflage I quoted in 
my laft paper, ityles the feathered 
race, thus divinely taught, ‘ intelli- 
gent of feafons ;’ and the venerable 
prophet above adduces this inftinétive 
and invariable obfervation of their 
appointed times, as a circumftance of 
reproach to the chofen people of God, 
who, although taught by Reafon and 
Religion, « knew not,’ he adds, ‘ the 
judgment of the Lord *.’ 

The appearance and difappearance 
of the birds of feafon, particularly in 
the Hebrides, or Weftern Iflands of 
Scotland, has not been difregarded 
by our own poets. Thus Mallet 
{peaks of the birds that annually tranf- 
migrate to St. Kilda, the moft re- 
mote and unfrequented of all thofe 
iflands : 

But, high above, the feafon full exerts 
Tts vernant force in yonder peopled rocks, 
To whole wild folitude, from worlds un- 

known, 
The birds of paffage tranfmigrating come, 
Unnumber'd colonies of foreign wing, 
At Nature’s fummons, their aérial {tate 
Annual to found ; and in bold voyage fteer, 
Over — scean, through yon pathlefs 
{ , 
One an fight to one appointed fhore : 
By Heaven's dirc€tive fpirit, here to raife 
Their temporary realm ; and form fecure, 
Where food awaits them copious from the 
waye, 


* Jer. chap. 


Pore. 


And fhelter from the rock, their nuptial 
leagues : 

Each tribe apart, and all on tafks of love, 

To hatch the pregnant egg, to rear and 
guard 

Their helplefs infants, pioufly intent. 


Their appearance in the fame 
iflands is thus noticed by Thomfon : 


——Where the northern ocean, in vatt 
whirls, 

Boils round the naked melancholy itles 

Of fartheft Thulé, and th’ Atlantic furge 

Pours in among the ftormy Hebrides ; 

Who can recount what tranfmigrations 
there 

Are annual made? What nations come 
and go? 

And how the living clouds on clouds arife? 

Infinite wings ! till all the plume-dark air, 

And rude refounding fhore, are one wild 
cry. 


And their difappearance from the 
fame fcenes is thus defcribed by Mrs. 
Barbauld: 


When Winter bites upon the naked plain, 
Nor food nor fhelter in the groves remain, 
By inftin& led, a firm united band, 

As marfhall’d by fome tkilful general's 
hand, 

The congregated nations wing their way 

In dufky columns o’er the tracklefs fea ; 

In clouds unnumber’d annual hover o'er 

The craggy bals, or Kilda’s utmoft thore: 

Thence {pread their fails to meet the fouthern 
wind, 

And leave the gathering tempeft far behind, 

Purfue the circling fun's indulgent ray, 

Courfe the {wift feafons, and o’ertake the 
day, 


ena 3 
Vill. Ver. 7. 
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The migration of birds, which is 
common to the quail, the ftork, the 
crane, the fieldfare, the woodcock, 
the nightingale, the cuckow, the 
martin, the fwallow, and various 
others, is, indeed, a very curious ar- 
ticle in natural hiftory, and furnifhes 
avery ftriking inftance of a powerful 
inftiné impreffed by the Creator. Dr. 
Derham obferves two circumftances 
remarkable in this migration: the 
firft, that thefe untaught, unthinking 
creatures, fhould know the proper 
times for their paflage, when to come, 
and when to go; as alfo, that fome 
fhould come when others go. No 
doubt, the temperature of the air as 
to heat and cold, and their natural 
propenfity to breed their young, are 
the great incentives to thefe creatures 
to change their habitations. But why 
fhould they at all change their habi- 
tations? And why is not fome cer- 
tain place to be found, in all the 
terraqueous globe, that, all the vear 
round, can afford them convenient 
food and habitation ? 

The fecond remarkable circum- 
ftance is, that they fhould know which 
way to fteer their courfe, and whither 
to go. What inftinét is it that can 
induce a poor foolifh bird to venture 
over vaft traéts of land and fea? If it 
be faid, that by their high afcents 
into the air, they can fee acrofs the 
feas ; yet what fhall inftru& or per- 
fuade them, that another land is more 
proper for their purpofe than this? 
That Great Britain, for inftance, 
fhould afford them better accommo- 
dations than Egypt, the Canaries, 
Spain, or any of the other interme- 
diate countries * ? 

The birds of paffage, moreover, 
are all peculiarly accommodated, by 
the ftruéture of their parts, for long 
flights ; and it is remarked, that, in 
their migrations, they obferve a won- 


* Phyfico- Theology, book vii. chap. 3. 
+ Bp. Pontoppidan. 


derful order and polity: they fly in 
troops, and fteer their courfe, withe 
out the aid of the compafs, to vaft 
unknown regions. The flight of the 
wild geefe in a wedge-like figure has 
been often obferved; to which it is 
added, by the natural hiftorian of 
Norway, that the three foremoft, who 
are the fooneft tired, retreat behind, 
and are relieved by others, who are 
again fucceeded by the reft in ordert. 
But this circumftance had been ob- 
ferved, many ages before, by Pliny, 
who defcribes certain birds of paflage 
flying in the form of a wedge, and 
fpreading wider and wider; thofe 
behind reiting upon thofe before, till 
the leaders, being tired, are, in their 
turn, received into the rear [. ‘ Wild 
ducks and cranes,’ fays the Abbé de 
la Pluche, ‘ fly, at the approach of 
winter, in queit of more favourable 
climates. ‘They all aflemble, at a 
certain day, like iwallows and quails. 
They decamp at the fame time, and 
it is very agreeable to obierve their 
flight. ‘They generally range them- 
felves in a long column like an I, or 
in two lines united in a point likea V 
reverfed.’? And thus, as Miiton fays, 


— rang’d in figure wedge the way. 


‘ The duck or quail, that forms the 
point,’ adds the abbe, * cuts the air, 
and facilitates a paflage to thofe that 
follow: but he is charged with this 
commiffion only for a certain time, 
at the conclufion of which he wheels 
into the rear, and another takes his 
poft ||.” And thus again, as Milton 
obierves, 





with mutual wing 


Eafing their flight. 


It has been obterved of the ftorks, 
that, for about the {pace of a fortnight 
before they pais from one country to 
another, they conitantly reiort to= 


} A tergo fenfim dilatante fe cuneo porrigitur agmen, largeque impellenti prabetur 
aviaz. Colla imponunt precendentibus: feilus duces ad terga recipiunt. Nat. Hift. 


L. x. Se&. 32. 
{| Spectacle de la Nature, Dial. IX. 
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gether, from all the circumjacent 
parts, to a certain plain, and their 
forming themfelves once every day 
into a dvu-wwanne (according to the 
.phrafe of the people) are faid to de- 
termine the exact time of their de- 
parture, and the places of their fu- 
ture abode *. 


Where the Rhine lofes his majeftic force 
In Belgian plains, won from the raging 
deep, 
By diligence amazing, and the ftrong 
Unconquerable hand ef Liberty, 
The ftork-aflembly meets ; for many aday, 
Confulting deep, and various, ere they take 
Their arduous voyage thro’ the liquid tky. 
And now their route defign’d, their leaders 
chete, 
Their tribes adjutted, clean’d their vigorous 
Wings 5 
find many a ciicle, many a fhort effay, 
Wheel’d round and round, in congrega- 
tion full 
The figur'd flight afcends; and, riding 
high 
The aérial billows, mixes with the clouds. 
THOMSON. 
Mr. Biberg, an ingenious natu- 
ralift of Sweden, has obferved, that 
* the ftarling, finding, after the mid- 
die of fummer, that worms are lefs 
plentiful in that country, goes an- 
nually into Scania, Germany, and 
Denmark. ‘Fhe female chaffinches, 
every winter, about Michaelmas, go 
in flocks to Holland; but as the 
males flay in Sweden, the females 
come back the next {fpring, except 
fuch as choofe to breed no more. In 
the fame manner, the female Carolina 
yellow-hammer, in the month of 
September, while the rice on which 
fhe feeds is laid up in granaries, goes 
toward the fouth, and returns in the 
fpring to feek her mate, Our aquatic 
birds,’ continues Mr. Biberg, ‘ are 
forced by neceffity to fly toward the 
fouth every autumn, betore the water 
is frozen. ‘Thus we know, that the 
Jakes of Poland and Lithuania are 
fiiled with fwans and geefe every au- 
tumn, at which time they go in great 
gocks, along many rivers, as far as 


* Shaw's Travels, p. 428. fol. 
+ Mr. Biberg On the Economy of Nature, in Stillingflcet’s Mifellaneous Trafts. 
Swal- 


the Euxine fea. But in the begin< 
ning of fpring, as foon as the heat of 
the fun molefts them, they return 
back, and go again to the northern 
ponds and lakes, in order to lay their 
eggs. For there, and efpecially in 
Lapland, there is a vaft abundance 
of gnats, which afford them excellent 
nourifhment, as all of this kind live 
in the water before they get their 
wings.’—Mr. Biberg proceeds to 
enumerate many other birds, that 
migrate to different regions ; and he 
then adds: ‘ By thefe migrations, 
birds become ufeful to many different 
countries, and are diftributed over 
almoft all the globe; and I cannot 
here forbear exprefling my admira- 
tion, that all of them exaétly obferve 
the times of coming and going, 
and that they never miftake their 
way +.’ 

The priccipal food of the birds of 
paflage, while in Great Britain, is the 
fruit of the white thorn, or haws, 
which hang on our hedges in winter 
in prodigious plenty ; but where they 
breed, and feem to be moft at eafe, 
as in Sweden, &c. there are no 
haws ; nor indeed in many of the 
countries through which they journey 
on their way ; fo that it is evident 
they change their food in their paf- 
fage. 

The manner in which the birds of 
paflage journey to their fouthern 
abodes is fuppofed to vary, according 
to the different ftruéture of their bo- 
dies, and their power of fupporting 
themfelves in the air. The birds 
with fhort wings, fuch as the redftart, 
blackcap, &c. though they are inca- 
pable of iuch long flights as the fwal- 
low, or of flying with fuch celerity, 
yet may pafs to lefs diflant places, 
and by flower movements. Swallows 
and cuckows may perform their paf- 
{age in a very fhort time ; but there 
is. for them no’ necefiity for {peed, 
fince every day’s paflage affords them 
an increafe of warmth, and a conti- 
nuance of food. 
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Swallows are often obferved, in 
innumerable flocks, on churches, 
rocks, and trees, previous to their 
departure hence; and Mr. Collinfon 
proves their return here, perhaps in 
equal numbers, by two curious re- 
lations of undoubted credit; the 
one communicated to him by Mr. 
Wright, the mafter of a fhip, and the 
other by admiral fir Charles Wager. 
—* Returning home,’ fays fir Charles, 
* in the fpring of the year, as I came 
into foundings in our channel, a great 
flock of {wallows came and ‘fettled on 
my rigging ; every rope was covered ; 
they hung on one another like a 
fwarm of bees ; the decks and carving 
were filled withthem. ‘They feemed 
almoit famifhed and fpent, and were 
only feathers and bones ; but, being 
recruited with a night’s reit, they 
took their flight in the morning.’— 
This apparent fatigue proves, that 
they muit have had a long journey, 
confidering the amazing {wiftnels of 
thefe birds ; fo that, in all probability, 
they had croffed the Atlantic ocean, 
and were returning from the fhores of 
Senegal, or other parts of Africa.— 
But the flate of the fwallow-tribes, 
when they are no longer feen in our 
northern regions, has given rife toa 
curious controverted queftion among 
naturalifts, of which 1 fhall treat in 
my next paper. In the mean time, 
my readers, I am perfuaded, will be 
pleafed with the foilowing beautiful 
poetical welcome to thefe birds, on 
their re-appearance in the Spring, by 
the cotemporary and friend of Shen- 
flone and Collins ; 


At length the winter’s furly blafts are 
o'er; 
Array’d in fmiles the lovely {pring re- 
turns: 
Health to the breeze unbars the {creaming 
door 
And every breaft with heat celeftial 
burns. 


And fee, my Delia, fee o'er yonder ftream, 
Where on the funny bank the lambkins 
play 5 
Alike attracted to th’ enliv’ning gleam, 
' The ttranger-{wallows take their wonted 
way. 
i 


Welcome, ye gentle tribe, your fports pur- 
fue, 
Welcome again to Delia, and to me: 
Your peaceful councils on my roof renew, 
And plan your fettlements from danger 
free, 


No tempzeft on my thed its fury pours, 
My frugal hearth no noxtous blaft fup- 


plies ; 
Go, wand'rers, go, repair your footy 
bow’rs, 
Think, on no hoftile roof my chimnies 
rife. 


Again I'll liften to your grave debates, 
Pil think I hear your various maxims 
told, 
Your numbers, leaders, policies, and ftates, 
Your limits fettled, and your tribes en- 
roll’d. 


I'll think I hear you tell of diftant lands, 
What infeét-nations rife from Egypt's 


mud, 
What painted fwarms fubfift on Libya's 
fands, 
What mild Euphrates yields, and 
Ganges’ flood. 
Thrice happy race! whom Nature’s call 
Invites 
To travel o'er her realms with active 


wing, 
To taite her choiceft ttores, her bett delights, 
The fummer’s radiance, und the fweets 
of {pring : 
While we are doom’d to bear the rettlefs 
change 
Of fhifting feafons, vapours dank, or dry, 
Forbid, like you, to milder climes to range, 
When wintry clouds deform the troubled 
tky. 
But know the period to your joys affign’d! 
Know ruin hovers o’er this earthly ball ; 
Ceriain as fate, and fudden as the wind, 
Its {ecret adamantine props fhall fall. 


Yet when your fhort-liv’d fummers fhine 
no more, 
My patient mind, fworn foe to: vice’s 
way, 
Suftain’d on lighter wings than yours, fhall 
loar 
To fairer realms beneath a brighter ray 


To plain etherial, and Elyfian bowers, 
Where wintry ftorms no rude accels obe 
tain, 
Where blalts no light’ning, and no thun- 
cer low’rs, 
But {pring and joy unchang’d for ever 
Lig Ns Jaco. 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


SonneTon the Progrefs of KNOWLEDGE 
and FREEDOM 


LE T Knowledge ope her long colleéting 
ftores, 
And pour them on the bofom of the 
world; 
In vain the fingle mind her page explores 
With ftudious care, if not to all unfurl’d. 
Vain are her quick’ning pow’rs, if fill 
withheld 
From public ufe ; as fome rich granaries 
ftand, 
ColleSted for the war, with doors faft feal’d, 
And kept untouch’d tho” famine threat 
the land. 
Rife, fons of Science, and her light difplay ! 
Let Peace extend, and Reafon’s triumphs 
fpread, 
Till bigots guide no more, nor defpots 
fway, 


And Superftition hide its hateful head. 


Let lift’ning nations, fir'd at Freedom's 
call, 
Break Slavery’s chains, and make Oppref- 
fion fall. 
Q. P.R. 
SONNET to a FRIEND. 
CF ASE, Marcus, ceafe t’ upbraid me 
with a crime, 
As if I felt nov wit nor beauty’s pow’r ; 
You fay you wonder what employs my 
time, 
That female converfe does not fhare the 
hour. 
Yeu think I am infenfible to Iove, 
To pleafure dead. Alas! too well I 
know 
The miféries that from difappointment flow, 
When a!l the fimiles of hope delufive 
prove. 
Thofe feelings which in you but tend to joy, 
And coft \ou nothing to indulge or fhun, 
To me are dang’rous, able to deftroy 
My peace, howe’er they flatter when 
begun. 


Then feek no more my fix'd refolve to move, 
But leave me to the liberty I love. 
Q: P. R. 


HAPPINESS. 


H Happinefs! thou objeé of defire, 
Purfu’'d by all, whom all alike ad- 
miie, 


Where fhall I find thee, valu'd as thou art ? 
How win, and clafp thee to my eager heart ? 
In infancy, ere {carce I form'd a thought, 

Thro’ all my light purfuits forthee I fought; 
In ev'ry impulfe own'd thy quickening 


power, 
Midk se toys, and projeéts of an 
nour. 
Thou fledd’ft me then, and tho’ I ftill 
urfu'd 
With thoughtlefs hafte, didft ftill my wifh 
elude. 
In youth, amus’d with thoufand airy 
{chemes, 
Thine were my waking thoughts, and thine 
my dreams. 
Gay Fancy fpread her gilded {cenes around, 
While, pleas’d, I wander’d o’er th’ en- 
chanted ground, 
And tketch’d out many a little fairy bower, 
To hedge thee in, and bind thee to my 
power. 
Then Love too came, a lovely laughing 


boy, 

And faid he’d lead me on to thee and Joy. 

He led me, unfufpicious of his wiles, 

To Anna, beauteous Anna, dreft in fmiles. 

I gaz’d, admir’d, in rapture with her 
charms, 

And thought I faw thee, goddefs, in her 
arms : 

Then lov'd, and worhhipp'd ; but no longer 
free, 

Soon wert thou fled, and Love I left for 
thee. 

E’er fince, in many a long and mazy 

round, 

Where’er I thought thee likely to be found, 

Oh Happinels! thy tteps have I purfu'd, 

Now faw thee near, and now far diftant 
view'd ; 

And tho’ with niggard hand thou’ft fome- 
times fhed, 

Thy ftll imperfeét bleffings on my head, 

Yet oft deceiv’d, and each warm with 
deny’d, 

Thy flatt'rer, Hope, no more fhall be my 


guide. 
Q. P. R. 
DOMESTIC PLEASURES. 


O Far from Fortune's tinfe) ftate, 
9 And all the joys on wealth that wait, 
Ye guardian powers! my lot aflign ! 
But give me in fome humbler fhade, 
To clafp fome fond confenting maid, 
And cail domeflic pleajures mine. 
*T was 
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*T was thus, to Heaven's paternal care, 
I breath’d my unambitious pray’r, 

And proftrate fought a doom benign. 
I fought—and lo! th’ affenting thies 
Bade thee, Maria, inftant rife, 

And make domeflic pleafures mine. 


And now your infe&t wings, ye gay! 
Ye flutt’rers thro’ life’s little day ! 
Expand—and boaft your gaudy fhine: 
*Tis all in vain—TI afk no more : 
In her I view an ample ftore 
Of dear domeflic pleafures rine. 


The BASTILLE, a Vision. 
From Julia, a Novel ; by H. M. Williams. 


¢ D® EAR cell! along whofe lonely 
bounds, 

© Unvifited by light, 

* Chill filence dwells with night, 

* Save when the clanging fetter founds ! 

* Aby/fs, where mercy never came, 

* Nor hope, the wretch can find ; 

© Where long inaétion wattes the frame, 

¢ And half annihilates the mind ! 


* Streich'd helplefs in this living tomb, 

€ Oh hatte, congenial death ! 

* Seize, feize this ling’ring breath, 

* And fhroud me in unconfcious gloom— 
* Britain! thy exil’d fon no more 

* Thy blifsful vales fhall fee ; 

* Why did I leave thy hallow'd fhore, 

* Diftinguifh'd land, where all are free?” 


Baftille! within thy hideous pile, 
Which ftains of blood defile. 

Thus rofe the captive’s fighs, 

Till flumber feal’d his weeping eyes—= 
Terrific vifions hover near ! 

He fees an awful form appear ! 

Who drags his ftep to deeper cells, 
Where ftranger wilder horror dwells. 


* Oh, tear me fiom thefe haunted walls, 

* Or thofe fierce fhapes controul ! 

* Left madneis feize my foul— 

* That pond’rous matk of iron * falls, 

* TI fee !’---—* Rah mortal, ah! beware, 

© Nor breathe that hidden name ! 

© Should thofe dire accents wound the air, 

* Know death thall lock thy ttff’ning 
frame.” 


© Hark! that loud bell which fullen tolls ! 
* It wakes a fhriek of woe, 

© From yawning depths below ; 

€ Shrill through this hollow vault it rolls ! 
¢ A deed was done in this black cell, 

¢ Unfit for mortal ear ! 


« A deed was done, when toll’d that knell, 


s No human heart could live and hear ! 


* Alluding to the prifoner who has excited { many conjectures in Europe. 
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* Rouze thee from thy numbing trance, 

¢ Near yon thick gloom advance ; 

6 The folid cloud has fhook ; 

* Arm all thy foul with frength to look. 
* Enough ! thy ftarting locks have rofe, 

¢ Thy limbs have fail’d, thy blood has froze; 
© On fcenes fo foul, with mad affright, 
«I fix no more thy faften’d fight.” 


* Thofe troubled phantoms melt away ! 

© T lofe the fenfe of care— 

* I feel the vital air— 

© I fee, I /ze the light of day !—= 

* Vilions of blils ! eternal powers ! 

© What force has fhook thofe hated walls ? 

© What arm has rent thofe threat’ning 
towers 


? 
© It falls—the guilty fabric falls!” 


© Now, favour’d mortal, now behold! 
© To foothe thy captive ftate, 

“I ope the book of fate, 

§ Mark what its regifters unfold ! 

* Where this dark pile in chaos lies, 

6 With nature's execrations hurl'd, 

£ Shall Freedom’s facred temple rile, 

¢ And charm an emulating world! 


§ Tis her awak’ning voice commands 

¢ Thofe firm, thofe patriot bands, 

« Arm’d to avenge her caufe, 

¢ And guard her violated Jaws !—= 

¢ Did ever earth a fcene difplay 

© More glorious to the eye of day, 

€ Than millions with according mind, 

¢ Who claim the rights of human kind? 


¢ Does the fam’d Roman page fublime, 

¢ An hour more biight unroil, 

¢ To animate the foul, 

¢ Than this lov’d theme of future time ?— 
¢ Potterity, with rev’rence meet, 

¢ The confecrated a& fhall hear ; 

© Age fhall the glowing tale repeat, 

¢ And youth fhall drop the burning tear! 


© The peafant, while he fondly fees 

© His infants round the hearth, 

¢ Purfue their fimple mirth, 

© Or emuloufly climb his knees, 

© No more bewails their future lot, 

¢ By tyranny’s ftern rod opprett ; 

¢ While Freedom guards his ftraw-roof"d 
cot, 

© And all his ufeful toils are bleft. 


© Philofophy! oh, fhare the meed 

© Of Freedom’s neoblett deed ! 

‘Tis thine each truth to fcan, 

¢ Guardian of blifs, and friend of man ! 
© *Tis thine all human wrongs to heal, 
© *Tis thine to love all nature’s weal 5 

© To give each gen‘rous purpolé birth, 
© And renovate the gladden’d earth,” 
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Hymn to the Genius of Opours: 
By BOC AREZ, 
The famous Arabian Poet. 


Tranflated by Sir WiLLIAM Jones, 


W HAT mokky grove can now confine 
Thy burnifh'd trefles’ filver twine, 

While breathing beauty fills the vale, 

And Mirza’s kiffes greet the gale ; 

Soft Pow’r of Swectnefs! fhe hall tear 

Freth {pices from thy hanging hair ; 

Her ruby lip the odour breathes 

Of Laro’s choicelt caflia wreaths, 


Soft Pow’r of Sweetvefs ! hither blow, 
Mix with my goblet’s purple glow, 
So fhall the liquid breezes bear 

To Rafab’s tomb, a lover's care ; 

Thy fcented hands the garland bind, 
To deck Somara’s filken wind, 
Which dares to reft on Mirza’s cheek ; 
When firft its morning bluthes break. 


But do not touch thofe piercing eyes, 
Whence unrelenting lightning flies, 
For ah! *midft thofe deftruétive fires 
The Bird of Araby expires : 

Aidit thofe fires again revives, 
And lo! a new-born Phoenix lives, 
To feek thy bieit falubrious throne, 
And pafs a rapt 1ous age alone. 


Soft Pow’r of SweetnefS |! Mirza’s breaft 
Shall bring thy balmy pinion reft ; 

Not always fhall it flutt’ring go, 

But ftop where Love's young lilies blow, 
Yield to defire—O! quit reftraint, 

In Life’s delicious Eden faint, 

While Aloey fans the gales employ, 
And odours heighten Nature’s joy. 


Blifs to the wild unconquer’d bands, 
Who dwell on Arab’s defert fands ! 
Who nobly feize, in gallant train, 

Balfora’s merchants on the plain : 

May loaded camels {well their ttore, 
And fparkling gems, and valued ore 
For wealth Becarez ne'er fhall rove, 
The plunder that he iecksis Love. 


Fair Se!ma walks the citron brake, 

Whcn tuneful nightingales awake 3 

She moves a rofé in ali its charms, 

To win the warblers to her arms ; 

They come amidit her lecks to hide, 

Or feek her beauty’s central pride ; 

They tafte he: fragrant breath, which pours 
An amb’ry fountain’s lucid ftores. 


Rich Ethtop myrrh Taloza bears, 

And fond y tceats the roving airs, 
Which bow in homage to the beam 
That yonder violet-tinétw'd thream 
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Steals from the Moon, as flow fhe glides 
Her pearly bark acrofs the tides, 

Which fill the blue expanfe of Heaven, 
In many a fhining current driven. 


Taloza’s {miles are all deceit, 

And Selma fhows fiétitious heat, 

But Mirza is thy full-veil’d bride, 
Sultana dear ! and Odour’s pride: 
Whene’er the comes the grove to tread, 
The blufhing Loria lifts its head, 
The Miibo’s gauzy leaves unfold, 
And fragrant Ancoz drops its gold. 


Soft Pow’r of Sweetnefs! tell my fair, 
The fierce confuming flame I bear 
Euphrates’ waves could ne’er controul, 
With all its full impetuous roll. 
Faithful in love, is ftill my boaft, 

To love, of humankind, the mo, 
My with a Hour’s kifs to try, 

I live but on the hope to die. 


On the DEATH of Mr. Howarp. 
Howse, thy tafk is done! thy mafter 


calls, 

And fummons thee from Cherfon’s diltant 
walls, 

* Come, well-approv’d! my faithful fer- 
vant, come ! 

* No more a wand’rer, feek thy deftin’d 
home. 

* Long have I mark’d thee with o’er-ruling 
eye, 

« And fent admiring angels from on high 

‘ To walk the paths of danger by thy fide, 

© From death to fhield thee, and through 
{nares to guide. 

© My Minifler of good, I've fped thy wayy 

© And thot thro’ dungeon-glooms a leading 


ray, 

© To footh, by thee, with kind unhop’d 
relief 

€ My creatures Joft—and ’whelm’d in guilt 
and grief : : 

© I’ve led thee, ardent, on thro’ wond’ring 
climes, 

*To combat human woes and human 
crimes. 

* But “tis enough—thy great commifion’s 
o'er, 

© I prove thy faith, thy zeal, thy love, no 
more : 

Nor droop, that far from country, kindred, 
friends, 


© Thy life, to duty long devoted, ends ; 
© What boots it ehere the high reward 1s 
giv’n, 
© Or where the foul triumphant fprings to 
Heaven.’ 
j. Arkin, M.D. 
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PROLOGUE 
To the Farce of The ADVENTURERS. 


Spoken by Mr. WHITFIELD. 
Written by a Frienp. 
T° point the fhaft that, wing’d with 


humour, hits 

The Courtier’s follies, and the humbler 
Cit’s, 

Wide, o’er the field dramatic, {cribblers 
range, 

From gay St. James’s to the fober "Change; 

Join Fafhion’s circle, where my lady doats 

On the foft war blings of Italian throats ; 

Or feaft with thofé on more fubftantial fare, 

Where fmoiking haunches taint the luf- 
cious air ; 

*Till from the weeds, which choke a 
gen'rous foil, 

Some curious non-defcript repays the toil ! 

To-night a Stripling, with advent’rous 

aim, 

Draws a long bow, and fhoots at flying 
game. 

A reftlefs roving group he brings to view, 

Like birds of paflage, to the fportfman due; 

Lets fly the fliatt of mirth at thofe who 
roam, 

When every with can beft be crown’'d at 
home! 

Scarce has the Bard his twentieth winter 
feen, 

A fprig of quick and forward growth, 
but green : 

Let foft'ring zephyrs round the nurfling 


play, 
And fan the blofiom ftruggling into day. 
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For you he writes, who love the free-born 
jelt, 
Without the aid of foreign cook’ry dreft ; 
Prefer the {cene, where native paflions glow, 
To Veftris, turning on the pivot toe! 
Not led by Fathion’s varying tafte to feek 
Refin’d amufement in a puppet’s {queak 3 
But laugh when pleas’d, the ridicule is 
known 
Topoint the joke at manners like your owa. 
Should Critic Pedants, lurking in the Pit, 
Thofe threwd inipe&tors of dramatic wit, 
Each error mark, expofe him to default, 
And fwear he ’s fmuggled all his Attic falt 3 
By you, his judges, let his fame be clear’d, 
And, Ladies, {pare him—till he gets a 
beard ! 


Upon the Death of the Right Reverend 
SAMUEL Ha.irax, D. D, late Lord 
Bifhop of St. Afaph. 


ELIGION, Learning, Virtue, Ah! fare 
well ! 
In Afaph’s bofom ye were wont to dwell, 
Heaven-ward now ye take your flight 5 
but Oh! 
Defert us not, o’ercait with mifry and woe 5 
Raife fome fucceffor, pious, learned, kind, 
Wanm with a fpark of his ingenuous mind: 
Like, but not equal: Second, but not fuch, 
Happy to follow, e’en tho’ wanting much : 
Friend to the living, patron of the dead, 
Foe to all flander, Envy’s fcourge, and 
dread : ) 
Butler *, and Ogden + greet thee with ree 


{pect, if 
And hail thee blefs"d with all the jufteleSt. 
P. W. 


THE THEATRE, 


ON Friday, March 19, a new Farce, 

faid to be the production of a gentle- 
man under 20 years of age, was acted at 
Drury-lane Theatre, under the title of 
The ADVENTURERS, the principal parts 
in which were, 

Sir Peregrine, Mr. Suett; Peregrine, 
Mr. Bannitter jun. Shift (lord Gleanwell) 
Mr. R. Palmer ; Morell (Metaphor), Mr. 
Whitfield; Peter, Mr. Burton. Sir Pere- 
grine’slady, Mrs. Hopkins ; Harriet, Mifs 
Collins ; Kitty, Mifs Heard. 

The {tory turns upon two fharpers hav- 
ing got into the family of fir Peregrine; 
Morell as tutor to his fon, and Shift, un- 
der the affumed chara&ter of lord Glean- 
well, as fuitor to the daughter. Sir Pere- 


grine, his wife, aud daughter, have been 
to France, and the farce commences witht 
their return to Dover, on account of the 
troubles ; here alfo young Peregrine. is 
come upon a frolic, his parents fuppofing 
him and his tutor upon their travels. The 
two fharpers know each other at firit fight, 
and immediately enter into a confederacy 
to carry off the young lady. Young Pe- 
regrine, having an intrigue with Kitty, 
fhe agrees to go with him in the night, and 
is met by the pretended lord, who, fuyppofing 
her to be mifs Harriet, inilantly marries, 
her, in confequence of which their real 
charaéters are difcovered, and they of 
courfe quit the family. 


* Bihop of Durham, lately vindicated from afperfions caft upon his character 


fince his death. 
+ Woodwardian profeffor at Cambridge 
of Mz. Mainwaring, 


U 


; his fermon vind'cated from the cenfures 


Pro- 
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Proceepines of the Seventh Sesston of the Sixteenth Parliament of 
Great Britain: Continued from Page 104. 


T HE important confideration of the 
Corporation and Teft Aéts came on in the 
houfé of commons, on Tuefday, March 2, 
upon the motion of Mr. Fox ; who com- 
menced his fpeech by expreffing the high 
gratification he felt, m coming forward to 
defend the caufe of truth and liberty, at the 
exprefs folicitation of a body of people (the 
Diffenters) who, on form: r occations, had 
aéted inimically toward him. Defcanting 
then on the nature of perfecution and tole- 
ration, he obferved, that however fome 
might deplore what had been done in 
France, he wes of opinion that it was 
highly praife-worthy, as the French were 
recurring to original principles, to obtain 
the rights of men. Perfecution upon its 
original principle was contient, but in 
thefe entightened days it was confidered as 
an abominable and deteftuble crime ; its 
furft principle was to encreafe morality by 
enforcing one opinion and exterminating 
all others ; but, like madnefs, i:s charac- 
teriftic was, acting coniiftently upon wrong 
ptinciples ; it went on ths grand error, 
that a man could judge of the opinion of 
another, better thun he who entertained it: 
he fhould have imagined that the doétrines 
of chriltianity would have proved a remedy 
for this error; but the reverfe had turned 
out to be the faét, and torture and death 
had been introduced, to force men from 
their religious opinions into fuch as thofe 
in power entertained. Toleration, which 
went in direct contrary principies to perfe- 
cution, was of a very modein date in any 
part of the world, It took place in Great 
Britain in the reign of king William, but 
was then far from being complete, as none 
could be tolerated except thefe who tub- 
{cribed to 34 out of the 39 articles. _Per- 
feoution went originally upon a principle of 
kindnefs : it went firft to the promoticn of 
unity of op'nion, and the extinétion of 
thofe opinions which were conceived to be 
erroneous, and had ever, as it always mutt 
do, failed in its endeavour. Toleration, 
on the contrary, was founded, and that fuc- 
celsfully, on philofophy and reafon, on a 
jult diffidence and doubt of opinion, which 
every friend of toleration muft entertain. 
If he fees evil confequences attached to the 
opinions of another, it will be tuficient for 
him to reje&t thofe opinions, without im- 
puting the evil intentions that he conceived 
to flow from them, to thofe who proicfled 
them, and who might not think of fuch 


confequences. A friend of toleration 
ought to trult a Roman Catholic for his 
good profeflions, and not attribute to him, 
from the opinions held of his profeffion, an 
intention of murder, and the fubverfion of 
the government under which he lived. It 
would be illiberal in any man to fay, that 
every duty of morality was not prattifed in 
countries where the Roman catholic reli- 
gion was profefled ; it was fair, therefore, 
to infer, that, whatever our opinions of 
their tenets might be, they did not entertain 
an idea of their leading to fuch dangerous 
inferences. The language of perfecution 
was arrogant, contracted, and haughty ; 
it faid, « I know the confequences of your 
opinion better than you know them your- 
felf.” The language of toleration was far 
different ; that went to a diflike of an opi~ 
nion, but faid, ‘Since you profefS fuch 
and fuch an opinion, I will not believe that 
you think fuch dangerous inferences may 
e drawn from it, as I do.—The latter 
mode of judging was lef, liable to errer 
than the former, and far more adapted to 
human affairs. It was right to judge from 
the fruit, of the tree—from the effeét, of 
the caufe. Other modes of judging were 
liable to continual error: man mutt judge 
of acts, not of opinions. All political 
and religious tefts were abfurd ; and the 
only tet to go by, was the teft of a man’s 
aétions. But with refpeét to the teft laws, 
a man might, in defiance of them, fill the 
firit fituations in the country, though hof- 
tile to the conttitution. The law confider d 
no man’s opinion to be injurious to the 
ftate, until fuch opinion was brought into 
a€tion, and then the law was fully compe- 
tent to punith the offender. The cuftom 
of the country had exploded all political 
tefts ; but though they were done away 
dieétly, they were continued indire&tly, 
and under falfe pretences ; they were con- 
tinued by means of religious tefis, with 
which the houfe had nothing to do; for to 
them it was a matter of little concern who 
were Trinitatians, or Unitarians, or Bap- 
tilts, &c. The Teft A& was a meafure 
enforced foon after the civil wars, and was 
calculated to keep from office all anti-mo- 
narchical men; but he reprobated {uch an 
a&, as acting under falfe pretences, and 
would prefer a monarchical teft at once ; 
for the telt now given went but to guefs at 
a man’s opinion, and might admit thofe 
who were hoftile to every political opinton 
op 
































on the conftitution, while it ated againtt 
thofe who were for the conititution. He 
turned this argument in feveral points of 
view, contending that it was abfurd and 
nugatory to impofe fuch teft. He confi- 
dered it unneceflary to go into the praife- 
worthy condué& of the Diffenters from the 
Revolution downwards ; but he wifhed to 
put all merit or demerit out of the queftion ; 
for, allowing every fpecies of demerit to 
exift on their part, the teft ought not to 
be continued in force, as it acted againit 
the rights of a budy of men. He confidered 
it impoffible to diiapprove of a whole body 
for the conduct of individuals who formed 
a part of that body, and that it would be 
unjutt to deprive one individual, in a hun- 
died, of his rights, for the conduét of the 
ninety-nine that formed the other part of 
the fociety. But theugh he was averfe to 
merits or demerits having any weight, he 
could not avoid obferving, that the conduc 
of the Diffenters had been highly meritori- 
ous ; and when this country had been dil- 
tra&ted with internal troubles and infur- 
rections, they had ftood forward with their 
Jives and property in its defence; and by 
their exertions, the rebellions of 1715 and 
274.5 were rendered unfuccefsful, the con- 
ftitution maintained, and the Brunfwick 
family fupported on the throne. He con- 
tended, that in thofe times the High Church 
party were as inimical to the family on the 
_ throne, as the diffenters were earneft in 
their fupport. The generofity of the Eng- 
lith parliament was particularly worthy of 
notice, in confequence of the aid afforded 
them by the diflenters in 1715 and 1745; 
for they paffed an act of ong | for all 
who had ferved in his majetty’s forces on 
that occafion. The Irith, fill more gene- 
rous, came to a vote of declaring any per- 
fon who profecuted a Diffenter for his fer- 
vices, an enemy to his country, and a 
Jacobite. After dwelling for fome time 
on the abfurdity of fuch aés of indemnity, 
he obferved, that by the repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Teit Aé&s we had nothing to 
fear; for we cou!d not now be threatened 
with a civil war, with a pretender, or with 
a foreign war. Henext obferved, that no 
act was ever paffed in favour of thofe officers 
who belonged to the Kirk of Scotland, be- 
caufe the laws were never put in force, 
though the officers of that country were 
liable to punifhment for the acceptance of 
their refpective offices. The houle fhould 
relieve the men to whom they were moft 
obliged, from the degrading neceffiry of 
being obliged to receive a pardon for their 
good fervices, and an indemnity for their 
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ferving his majetty in places of truft, ia 
which they had honourably acquitted them- 
felves. He contended, fiom a fpeech of 
king William to his parliament, that it 
was the with of that monarch, and the 
with of every prince of the Brunfwick line, 
to employ dillenters of every denomination 
in the fervice of the country ; and this, he 
faid, was of all moments the moft likely to 
do fo, without any danger to the ftate. 
Some pertons, he faid, objeéted to fuch 
alteration, from the prefent fituation of 
affairs in France; but th-ir fituation, ought 
not to militate againit the indulgence he 
meant to propofe, for it had been fub- 
mitted to the houlé three years ago, when no 
man would have ventured to pred:& what 
has happened; as, therefore, the motion 
was not made in reference to the affairs of 
France, the affairs of that country ought 
not to be brought in oppofition to the mo- 
tion he was about to offer to the houfe: 
there had, however, beena very great dif+ 
ference occafioned in Great Britain fince 
the laft agitation of this queftion, a dif- 
ference of circumftances he had not ex- 
pected: for an aitempt had been made, 
and he feared too fuccef-fully, to raife a 
High Church party. In {peaking of the 
church, he ridiculed all idea of it being in 
danger; and atked, whence the danger 
could be expected ? He contended, that the 
teft did not go to exclude men who were in 
oppofition to the hierarchy; but that, on 
the contrary, it admitted them into fuch 
places where they might injure the ftate, 
and kept them from fuch where they could 
not. He noticed the writings of Dr. Price 
againit the hierarchy, but infilted that there 
would be no more danger to the conftitu- 
tion, in admitting him to any office in the 
ftatey than thee was in permitting one, 
who objected to the prefent reprefentation 
of the peeple in parliament, to be at the 
head tt treafury ;. the firft could not 
injure the hierarchy, nor the latter the con- 
flitution of the legiflature. He withed again 
to afk, where the danger was to the church ? 
No fear was to be apprehended from the 
Pretender or the Pope. The Diffenters, 
fo far from having increafed, had decreafed ; 
the church had lefs enemies than ufual, and 
its power was prodigious. It was faid, 
that the Diffenters always argued for tole- 
ration when undermolt, but were little 
granters of it when uppermoft; this, how- 
ever, he contended, would not be found 
to be the t:uth. At the union, two 
churches. were eftablifhed in Great Britain 
in different parts, but both confidered as 
true; the kirk was citablithed in Scotland, 
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and the hierarchy in England ; the Diffen- 
ters in Scotland were not, however, de- 
prived of the right of enjoying the fame 
offices with the members of the kirk ; 
where, had there been a Teft Aét, there 
would have been no need of an aét of in- 
demnity for the epifcopalians who had 
ferved in fupport of the family on the 
throne againit the rebellions of 1715 or 
1745. By the conduct of the Kirk of 
Scotland, it could not be faid that tho‘e 
who there held a contrary doétrine with the 
church of England were hoftile to tolera- 
tion. In America, where the Diflenters 
had the upper hand, no one could fay they 
were intolerant, but, on the contrary, they 
granted toleration to the fulle(t extent ; it 
was not decent therefore to continue fuch 
intolerant aéts in this country, efpecially 
as every year the parliament found it necef- 
fary to condemn them by an act of in- 
demnity. The teft in Ireland had been 
repealed for eleven years, and yet the church 
had there exiited without danger, though 
furrounded by Catholics, on one hand, and 
Diffenters on the other; the Kirk of Scot- 
Jand, with little power, did the fame; and 
the only church in his majefty’s dominions 
that thought itfélf in danger, was the efta- 
blifhed church of England, in the full pof- 
feffion of power, of extenfive pofleflions 
and influence ; all danger, therefore, ap- 
peared to be chimerical, and afferted only 
tor the purpofts of oppreflion. It was op- 
poled tohim, that no mnovation ought to 
be fuffered ; but he begged to remind the 
houfe, that the church owed its exiftence 
to innovation ; and that to innovation the 
beauty of our conflitution was obliged. 
Limited monarchy would end in ab/olute 
monarchy, if innovations were not on all 
neceflary occafions admitted. He entered 
fhortly on the origin of the Corporation 
and Teft A&s, which were pafied imme- 
diately after the heat of the civil wars; 
the Corporation, to prevent the admiffion 
of fuch D:flenters who were confidered to 
be anti-monarchical, and the te(t, againft 
the Roman cathcl:cs. He reprobated thofe 
acts as pillars of the conftitution, and ob- 
ferved, that a conftitution fupported by 
them was not worth prefervation. He 
contended at length agamit the difabilitres 
thrown on Diflenters by the above acts, as 
militating ftrong!y agamft the principles of 
the Chriftian rel'gion ; he argued that no 


church was in danger by the removal of 
fuch difabilities, and inflanceJ the tate of 
the French chuich previous to the revoca-~ 
tion of the ed:& of Nantz; he conJemned 
the condu& of a learned bifhop im fending 
a cijcular Jeter to his clergy, to dyceunte- 
ih 3, °° 
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nance all who fupported the motion for a 
repeal, as unconftitutional, and remarking 
on the anniverfary fermon of Dr. Price on 
the anniverfary of the Revolution, approved 
of its general principles, though he confi- 
dered they would have come better from a 
member in that houfe than from a pulpit. 
He argued forcibly for religion and politics 
being ever kept feparate, and concluded by 
moving, § That this houfe will immedi- 
ately refolve itfelf into a committee of the 
whole houfe, to confider of fo much of the 
faid aéts as requires perfons, before they 
are admitted to any office, civil or mili- 
tary, or any place of truft under the crown, 
to receive the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per according to the rites of the church of 
England.” 

Sir Harry Houghton feconded the motion, 
He did not defpair but the eftablifhed church 
would, fconer or later, do themfelves the 


honour of joining cordially in the abolition. 


of the atts, 

Mr. Pitt rofe, with a declaration that 
neither the country, nor the age, nor the 
place in which he was fpeaking, needed any 
arguments to make perfecution appear in 
any new lights of deteftation. On that 
point there was but one fentiment, in 
which all muft agree. The doétrine of to- 
leration, however, as laid down by’ Mr. 
Fox, by no means coirefponded with the 
ideas he entertained of it, nor did he per- 
fe&tly comprehend what were the precife 
= on which he argued, For in the 

eginning, he underttood that Mr. Fox's 
toleration would not fuffer any teft to be 
taken of a man’s religious opinions, by 
which his mtereft or property could be in 
the leaft affected; and he afterward ad- 
mitted, that there ought to bean eftablifhed 
church, in which admiffion, though he 
avoided faying that fuch a thing was ne- 
ceffary, yet he certainly allowed that it was 
materially advantageous to the interefts of 
a free ftate. The points then would chiefly 
be to confider, whether the nationat relizi- 
ous eftablifhment was ufeful ? Whether 
the Diflenters were in right and juftice en- 
titled to the repeal they demanded ? Whe- 
ther their principles did not oblige them ta 
aim at the fubverfion of the eftablifhment 
of the church of England? And whether 
the meafure propofed might not put them 
into a condition of finally effecting that 
purpofe ? 
The firtt of thefe points, refpeing the 
propriety of a regular and eitablithed reli- 
gion, was already univerfally adinitted. 

On the fecond divilion, which respected 
the merits of this claim, he diftinguithed 
between a difcreet, liberal, and fair tolera- 
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tion, and that new-fangled one, which ex- 
tended itfelf to encouragement, equality, 
and eltablifhment.—-He_ would not, how- 
ever, advance, that if they were entitled 
to all thefe in right and jultice, the exten- 
fion of them fhould be withheld ; but he 
would wave that confideration till he firft 
confidered the nature of the teft, and whe- 
ther it was not expedient that it fhould till 
remain. It was not fufficient to object, 
that this was coming at a judgment under 
falfe pretences, that it was arriving at it 
circuitoully ; and that we were not to look 
to the private opinions of men, but to overt 
aéts, for a decifion on their qualifications. 
With this he would join iffue, and main- 
tain, that while thefe opinions ferved as a 
criterion for judging of men’s principles, 
they ffiould be preferved in the fame man- 
ner on public occafions, which a private 
man always exercifed in his private con- 
cerns. In either one or the other, overt 
aéts fhould not be waited for; the mif- 
chief would then be over; but the feeling 
of every prudent man, and every prudent 
government, would recur to the furer me- 
thod of prevention. He fuppofed a repub- 
Jican form of government on fo fimall a 
fcale of dominion, that every individual 
may be entitled toa vote in every eletion. 
He would alfo fuppofe a minority among 
them, holding fuch principles as fhould ap- 
pear incompatible with their Republican 
conititution ; in this cafe there was no one 
could contett the propriety of excluding 
thole from any interference whatever with 
a fyftem that it was their intereft, and per- 
haps religion, ta deftroy. 

Power was a trult delegated by the le- 
gillatuse to the crown, but undoubtedly 
intended to be ufed for fuch purpofes as 
would beft ferve the ends for which limita- 
tions were fet upon the prerogatives of the 
monarch. At the prefent time, particu- 
laily, or indeed at any other, he did not 
mean that the exercifésof thefe prerogatives 
fhould be watched with a too {crupulous 
jealoufy. Butat no time was ita conititu- 
tional do&trine, to maintain, that all watch- 
fulnefs fhould be removed from the exercife 
of the royal authority. Thus, while his 
majefty was entrufted with the choice of 
thofz perfons who were to adminifter the 
gyeat concerns of the couniry, it was pru- 
dent to withhold the power of conterring 
fuch offices on thofe wihot2 principles might 
lead them to deftrey what had been hi- 
therto efteemed the bu!wark of the coniti- 
tution, 

He then noticed the arguments of Mr. 


Fox, retpecting the circuitous mode of 
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offering a teft which regarded religious 
opinions, only where political fubjeéts were 
concerned. To this doctrine he oppofed 
the refolution of the Diiflenters themielves, 
in which they recommended to the Pro- 
teltant Eleétors, on all future occafions, ta 
fhew a marked diftinétion to thoie whom 
they believed well difpofed to the civil and 
religious liberties of the country, and par- 
ticularly to thofe who in the former appli- 
cations to parliament had voted for the re- 
peal of the Corporation and Teft A&ts. In 
this it appeared, that the Diffenters them- 
felves thought, that fuch a teft as that 
againft which in their own perfons they 
protetted, perfectly juitifiable and neceffary 
to be admuniftered to others, giving at the 
fame time a very plain indication of what 
might be expected in their future condu&, 
by employing, in affociations of this kind, 
the influence they already poffetled. By 
this tet was to be afcertained the eligibility 
of getlemen to fultain the arduous fitua- 
tion of a fenator, the removal from which 
was undoubtedly no Jefs a ftigma on them, 
than the ineligibility was reprefented, which 
debarred Diflenters from fubordinate, and, 
in many refpeéts, paltry offices. The fame 
exceptions which had been taken to the teft 
now attempted to be repealed, would lie 
equally againtt the legiflature, in appor- 
tioning that property which rendered a man 
eligible to a ftat in parliament ; for in ei- 
ther calejgit was only employing that dit- 
cretion which muft always rett with them, 
of appointing fuch perfons as were fit to be 
employed in certain fituations, and reject- 

ing thofe efteemed unfit to ferve in them. 
He knew there were many men among 
the Diffenters, diftinguifhed for their piety, 
learning, and zeal; but there were others 
who profefled and wrote to a tendency of a 
very different nature. Many had repre- 
fented what they called the hierarchy of this 
country, as abominable. Of the withes 
of fuch perfons, there could be no doubt. 
Yet according to Mr. Fox’s polition,- no 
Sacramental Lett fhould be adminiftered, 
to exclude {uch pecp'e from offices of power 
and emo‘ument. ; 
He atked, if there was any man who 
would contend, that in former troubles 
there were not men conf{cientioufly Ja- 
cobites, who, from education or reafoning, 
thought they were only do‘ng their duty 
in do pporung the rights of the defcendants 
of James II. At one time, in particular, 
when the deligns of foreign enemies, and 
the concurrence of faStions at home, had 
brought on a iebellion headed by the Pre- 
tender, ie would atk, whether, if thefe 
wits 
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tefts had not been enacted, and perfons of 
the deicription he alluded to, had been al- 
lowed to fortify theméelves with al] the ad- 
vantages of ofhcial fituation, when the fate 
of the rel gion and liberties of the country 
hung upon the uncertain event of two or 
three battles, there was not fomething more 
than a poflibility, that they thould not this 
day be deliberating on any queftion of li- 
berty or toleration ? This toleration then, 
as it was called, was evidently no matter 
of right, nor indeed, according to many 
yefolutions of the Diffenters themfelves, 
was it required much as a matter of expe 

dience ; for they piofefled to confider their 
excluficn from employments of truft to be 
amply compenfated by their exemption 
from offices of burthen ; fo that all refted 
on the ftigma, which was already fhewn 
to be nugatory and unfounded. 

He then glanced a little further on the 
views of the Diffenters, who, it was con- 
tended, wou'd be fatisfied with the indul- 
gence, or rather claim, which was now de- 
manded. For this, however, if-otherwife 
hot improper, the legiflature had no fecu- 
rity, not even the pledge of Mr. Fox. 
The period when men arrived at a certain 
degree of influence and power, was not 
that in which they would be mott likely to 
relax in their views and attempts at afcen- 
fion. That was never known to be the 
chara&ter of ambition. Butif there wanted 
any proof on this head, it was tk circum- 
ttance of the laft indulgence, before which 
he agreed there was not a full toleration in 
this country. It was then urged, that they 
withed for no farther favour than the indul- 
gence of their religion, the erection of 
tchools, and the education of their chil- 
dren. 

In defence of this meafure, one of the moft 
diftinguithed of their members, Dr. Kippis, 
had written a treatife, flating the rights of 
the Diffenters, and that, in the aét of par- 
liament alluded to, they were put in com- 
——. of them. Experience had 
abundantly fhewn how far they were from 
adhering to this moderate declaration made 
y one of the greatett of their leaders ; and 
it it were pothb'e, or convenient, that par- 
fiament fhould allow the prefent applica. 
tion to lucceed, they would fheatly be told 
wonically, that they had placed the Diffen- 
ters on an equality the moft defirable ima- 
ginable; for that they were obliged to par- 
take in all the charges and duties that were 
levied for the fupport of the eltabliflied 
clergy, for whom they hod no occalion ; 
and if for ther own clergy any provifion 
was made, the gxpeace was left exclufively 


to themfelves. From all this he inferred; 
that befide refuting the plea of right, it was 
alfo fhewn, that confiftently with the fup- 
port of the eftablithed religion, they cou 
not poffibly allow any further indulgence 
of privileges to the Diffenters. 

In fupport of his third pofition, that the 
Diffenters, when in power, mult be ex- 
pected to employ every engine for the fub- 
verfion of the eftablifhed church, he urged, 
that thinking it a duty to reject epifcepacy 
in their own communions, and confidering 
it a blafphemy, oppreflive and abominable, 
they will think it a confcientious duty to 
attempt its demolition ; in effeéting which, 
he thought, the conftitution itfelf could 
not poflibly efcape a fatal participation. 

The inftances adduced by Mr. Fox, to 
obviate thefe objeGtions, were by no means 
in point. In Ireland, it was true, theie 
acts had been repealed, the policy or im- 
policy of which it was not his bufinels to 
difcufs ; but the interval fince the repeal 
was too fhort to admit of any experimental 
argument of its operation ; befide, that the 
great difproportion between the number of 
Proteftants of every defcription, and the 
Roman Catholics of that country, placed 
the circumt{tance out of all comparifon with 
the objets which fhould operate here. 

To Scotland, the obfervaton was equally 
inapplicable ; for as they had no epifcopal 
eftablifhment to fupport, like us, the Dif- 
fenters had nothing of the kind to work 
upon ; nor could there be any apprehenfions 
ot that defcription to which he alluded. 

France alfo, and the ediét of Nantz, 
were equally out of the queftion, being 
differently circumftanced both in their civil 
and religious government. On the prefent 
face of that country he forbore to make 
any comment whatever. 

What was ftated relative to the Diffenters 
in America, was as much from the pur- 
pole as the reft ; but, while he was on the 


fubject, he faid, that whatever we fuffered ; 
there in point of territory, made no dimi- [ 


nution of our commerce, and all the da- 
mage we had fuftained, was what was ex- 
pended in the lofing of it. 

He next proceeded to fhew the dangers 
to be apprehended of the Difienters bemg 
in a condition, fhould this motion fuceced, 
of effeéting at length the ruin of the pre- 
fent ettablifhment. ; 

He {poke of their aétivity, unanimity, 
and fervour. He was glad to find that the 
mover of this queftion had expreffed him. 
felf {o unequivocally a member of the efta- 
blithed church. For if at any time that 
fhould happen, which was no very extra- 
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ordinary thing in-the annals of this coun- 
try, that by a iudden effort which caught 
upon the favour of the people, the Diflen- 
ters, who were the minority, thould be 
lifted into a majority ; that they were led 
by a man of great influence and addrefs, 
pofleffing talents to take advantage of fuch 
a predile&tion in their favour; fuppofe him 
to get the lead in the adminiftration of the 
country—and none of thefe fuppofitions 
were impoffible or uncommon—what then 
would become of the eftablifhment of the 
church ? 

Mr. Burke perfe&tly coincided with the 
arguments of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, and obferved, that the turn of affairs 
in France proved the danger of any fort of 
innovation or alteration in the laws of the 
Jand; the Teft A& had been impofed for 
the wifelt purpofes, and its good effeés 
were now experienced. Mr. Burke repro- 
bated the publications that had been cir- 
culated througout the country by the dif- 
fenters, who, though they now only afked 
for a fimple repeal, would proceed for- 
watd, and not Jet the matter refit with the 
fimple objeé&s which they now profefled to 
have only in view. 

Mr. P. Yorke faid, that on a former 
occafion he had voted for the repeal of the 
Teft A&, becaule he was a well-wifher to 
iligious liberty ; but on the prefent occa- 
fion, not only his conftituents were againit 
the repeal, but he was fearful that the at- 
tempt had farther objeéts in view than the 
mere fimple queftion. 

Mr. Wilberforce faid, that he had like- 
wife voted for the repeal, when the queition 
came laft before the houfe, but the obfer- 
vations he had fince made, convinced him 
that a perfeverence in his former opinion 
would now be wrong. He greatly object- 
ed to the doétrines that had been held forth 
by the Diflenters, and was alarmed at the 
manner in which the country had been 
raifed on this occalion, which induced him 
to believe that giving his vote now in fa- 
vour of the repeal, would be highly 
dangerous. 

Mr. Martin and Mr. Samuel Smith held 
the fame opinion as they formerly did on 
this fubject, but their conitituents had in- 
ftruéted them to vote againit the repeal, 
and they fhould obey their withes. 

Mr. William Smith and Mr. Beaufoy 
both {poke in favour of the repeal, and 
ufed mony very ingenious arguments to 
fupport their opinion. 

Mi. Fox at length clofed the debate 
with a review of all that had been faid on 
it. He confeffed the candour and ability 
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which Mr, Pitt had obferved in his reply, 
and explained a few remarks in which he 
had mifconceived him. He faid, he was 
forry again to differ from his friend Mr. 
Burke on fuch a great conftitutional quef= ° 
tion ; for he had imbibed from his conver- 
fation and talents almoft all the informa- 
tion of which he was matter. 
At three o’clock the houfe divided, 
Ayes, 105 
Noes, 294 


Majority 189 againft the repeal. 


Since the conclufion of this important 
debate, Dr. Prieitley has addretfed the fol- 
lowing letter to all the bifhops, and to the 
members of the houfe of commons : 

Sir, 

As I am informed that a printed paper, 
containing exrraéts from the preface to one 
of my late publications, viz.—* Letters ta 
the rey. Edward Burn,’—has been fent by 
foe enemies of the difleniers, probably by 
fome of the clergy of this town, to every 
member in parliament, and alfo to all the 
bifhops, and that it made a very unfavour 
able impreffion with re!peé& to the queftion 
before the houfe, on Tuefiay the 2d inft. 
it will not, 1 hope, be deemed impertinent, 
to fhow you how much you have been im- 

ofed upon by it. Fur had the extraéts 
~ given together with what is connected 
with them, they would have appeared in a 
very different light indeed. The follawing 
paragraph, from p. 15, I give as a fpeci- 
men of the whole, printing what has been 
fele&ted in the Roman chara&ters, and what 
immediately follows, but which has been 
omitted, in Italics. 

‘Whether I be more pleafed or dif- 
pleafed, with their prefent vio'ence, let 
them (the clergy) now judge. The greater 
their violence, the greater is our confidence 
of final fuccels. Becaufe it will excite 
more public difcufion, which is all that is 
necefary ior our purpose. 

In the fame preface there is the following 
note, p. 12, which is in perfect agreement 
with the tenour of all my writings on the 
fubject. 

© It has always been my opinion, that 
diffenters fhould not accept of any civil 
offices for which the majority of their coun- 
trymen have pronounced them diiqualified, 
but patiently acquieice in their exclufion 
from them, ti!l it fhall pleafe God, in the 
courle of his providence, and by means of 
our peaceable seprefentations and remon- 
ftiances, to open the eyes, and enlarge the 
minds of our countrymen, and thereby 
give 
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give them more juit ideas of the natural 
rights of men, and the true interefts of their 
country.” 

To a perfon of any fenfe of honour, 
whatever be his political or religious prin- 
ciples, no remarks of mine can be necetfary 
to fhow the unfairnefs of this proceeding. 
Whoever it be that could give thofe ex- 
tracts, as a jult repreféntation of my prin- 
ciples, mult have meant to deceive, and 
therefore would not fc: uple to have recourfe 
to any other artifice to gain their point. 


The paper was fent off in a private mannet 
and too late to be difcovered and counter- 
acted ; but when the fame, or any fimilat 
queftion, fhall again come before the houfe, 
I hope you will remember whofe conduét 
has always been open and manly, and 
whofe was infidious and deceitful. 
Lam, fir, your very humble fervant, 

J. PrigsTLeY. 

Birmingham, March 4, 1790. 


[To be continued. ] 


CONTINENTAL AFFAIRS. 


AUSTRIA. 


Vienna, February 3. 
AN Imperial refcript was iffued to-day 
for reftoring to the Hungarians all the 
privileges they enjoyed at the end of the 
Jate emprefs’s reign. The only articles 
which are to be maintaincd, according to 
the later regulations, are thofe of general 
toleration, the fupport of the numerous 
parochial churches and clergy, founded on 
the fuppieffion of fome monafteries, and 
the degree of liberty granted to the Hun- 

garian peafantry.— Lond. Gaz. 

Vienna, Feb. 13. Some alarming fymp- 
toms, which attended the emperor's illnefs 
within thefe two days, induced his Imperial 
majefly to receive the 1acrament in the royal 
apartinents this morning, at which cere- 
mony the princ:pal officers of the court, 
together with a confiderab:e number of the 
Bubility of both fexes aflilted. Zé. 

Vienna, Feb. 20. His Imperial ma- 


HISTORICAL 


FEBRUARY 27. 

Ricuarp DERRICK, the lunatic, who 

was apprehended fome time ago, 
for behaving in a tictous manner, com- 
mitted to Tothillfields Bridewell, and 
thence paffed to his parifh, at Wantltead 
in Effex, by fome means made his efcape, 
went on Wednefday afiernvon to Buck- 
ingham-houfe, and there behaved in the 
fame manner he had done before, by infitt- 
ing to fee the king and queen, faying he 
had letters be mutt deliver to them, having 
brought them from Ged. The centinels 
at the gate drove him away, and yeiterday 
morning, about eleven, he came to the 
office in Bow-ftreet, afked to fee fir Samp- 
fon Wright, and was very outrageous. He 
was put under care of an officer, until en. 
guiry can be made in what manner he 


jefty, the emperor Jofeph the fecond, ex- 
pired between five and fix this morning. 

And on Thurfday morning laft died, her 
royal highnefs the arch-duchefs Elizabeth, 
after having been delivered of a daughter, 
who is ftill alive. 

The great duke of Tufcany (now king 
of Hungary and Bohemia) is expected here 
in a day or two.—Id. 

Vienna, Feb. 24. On the evening of 
Monday laft the remains of the deceafed 
emperor were interred in the fame vault, in 
the Capuchin Convent of this city, where 
his parents were buried. 

The general mourning began the fame 
day, and is to laft for fix months. 

‘The new-born daughter of the arclduke 
gains ftrength daily. 

The crown of Hungary was fent off from 
hence to Buda on Thurfday laft, and was 
rece.ved, at various ftages on the road, with 
the greateft demonttrations of national ex- 
ultation. Jd. 


CHRONICLE, 


efcaped, and he be properly delivered up 
to the parith officers of Wanitead. See 
page 107. 

MARCH 2. 

Yefterday afternoon, another maniac 
went to St. James’s, when he feized the 
colours belonging to the firft regiment, 
who were on guard, which were placed in 
the Court-yard as ufual, The fentry who 
guarded the colours, not oblerving him, he 
made his efcape to the whalebone, where 
he was feized by another fentry, who fe- 
cured him til he got aflittance ; the maniac 
immediately threw down the ftandard, 
when he was taken into cuftody by two 
of the marfhalmen, who conveyed him in a 
hackney coach to the Pablic office, Bow- 
ftreet, where he underwent an examination 
beter: fr Sampton Wright. On fir Samp- 

fon's 
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fon’s afking hirn his reafon for taking away 
the colours, he faid he was a native of the 
Ifle of Man ; that his name was Thomas 
Cannon; that he went yefterday morn- 
ing to Kenfington-palace, in expectation 
of feeing his majefty pafs to Windfor, and 
on his return he had completed his point, 
which he had in view for fome time back, 
by throwing down the royal ftandard of 
England. His reafon, he faid, he would 
not give, unlefs he was introduced to the 
king, the prince of Wales, and Mr. Pitt. 
He was committed to Covent-garden 
watch-hovfe. 
Marcu 6. 

A caufe was decided laft week at Guild- 
hall, before lord Loughborough, which 
fully proves the right of a configner of 
goods on commiffion, or even an actual 
vender, to ftop them iz tranfitu.—A gen- 
tleman of property, lately embarked in the 
wine bufinefs, had ordered fixteen hog- 
fheads of claret of a merchant at Bour- 
deaux ; thele were accordingly fhipped to 
his addrefs in London, and a bill of lading 
and invoice regularly tranfinitted to him 
by poit. The Bourdeaux merchant at the 
fame time fent an order to his agent, to 
enquire into the credit of this new houfe 
in London ; the agent ordered the wine to 
his own ftores, although the vender had 
paid the Cuftom-houfe duties, and was to 
be allowed nine months credit. The ven- 
dee brought his a&tion in trover for the re- 
covery of the wine; but the court confi- 
dered it as fettled law, that the configner 
had a right to ftop the goods in this cafe 
before they reached the copfignee, who 
could not claim them till he had paid for 
them ; and he was nonfuited. 

MaRCH 11. 

Sunday fe’nnight a fentence of excom- 
munication, decreed by the high court of 
delegates, againft A. R. Bowes, efq. for 
contumacy, and not having paid the ex- 
pences of the faid court, amounting to 
$531. 8s. 6d. in acaufe inftituted by Mary 
Eleanor Bowes, his wife, commonly called 
the countefs of Strathmore, was read in the 
parifh church of St. Nicholas in Newcaftle. 

MaRcH 12. 

Tuefday night, about nine o'clock, a 
fire broke out in the houfe of Mr. Willett, 
who keeps an oil-fhep at No. 21, Oxford- 
ftreet. It raged with incredible fury, hav- 
ing reached a confiderable quantity of gun- 
powder, which tore away the roof of the 
houle with a dreadful explofion. In a 


fhort time, in confequence of a ftrong 
welterly wind, the flames were communi- 
cated to Mr. Freome’s, coach-maker, whole 
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houfe and adjoining warehoufe were a:to 
confumed ; as were a number of buildings 
in Hanway-yard. There was plenty of 
water in Oxford-ftreet, but backward it 
was difficult for the engines to get accefs, 
and as the wind gave the flames a direétion 
that way, very confiderable damage was 
done. Two dead bodies have been dug 
out of the ruins. One of the unfortunate 
men was an attorney, and lived in the 
Temple. Thefe thocking accidents were 
caufed by part of a houle falling on the 
above perfons, who had imprudently ven- 
tured too near the fire. Mr. Willet, the 
oilman, was not found on Wednefiay. 
March 14. 

We are happy to hear by the Dutch 
mail of Wedneiday, that M. de Peyroule 
has been heard of from Batavia; fo that 
the accounts of his death were unfounded. 

Prince Edward landed fafe at Gibraltars 
on Sunday the 28th of lait month, after a 
very pleafant paflage of only a few days 
from Plymouth Sound. 

The eftimates of Somerfet-houfe, as de- 
livered to the houfe of commons, are as 
follow :: 

Expended . 
To beexpended - 
MaRCcH 15. 

On Wednefuay was tried at Chelmsford, 
the great caufe at Nifi Prius, in which lady 
Waltham was plaintiff, and the hons Mr. 
Olmius defendant. The queftion was, 
whether Mr. Olmius fraudulently pre- 
vented the publication of a will of the late 
lord Waltham ? The trial began at nine 
o’clock in the morning, and laited till four 
next morning. ‘The jury adjourned an 
hour and an half, when they brought ina 
verdi&t for lady Waltham. 

Marcu 16, 

A grant has pafled the great feai to 
Charles ear] Stanhope, for his new invented 
method of conduéting vetlels without failss 
againit wind, waves, current, and tide. 

MARCH 17. 

Accounts are received, at the Admi- 
ralty, of a mutiny on board the Bounty 
armed fhip in the South Sea. This thip 
failed from England in the autumn of 
1787, on a voyage to the Society Iflands, 
for bread fruit tiees, intended for our Weft 
India fettlements, in which climate it was 
the opinion of fir Joleph Banks they might 
be fuccefsfully cultivated, and provea fuce 
cedaneum for other provisions in times of 
{carcity. 

The Bounty had made good the objeé& 
of her voyage, {0 far as to have received on 
boird a great number of thee tees in vas 
rious 
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rious ftages of growth; and there was 
every profpeét of their being capable of 
prefervation. . 

The flip thus laden, quitted Otaheite on 
the 4th of April laft, and continued her 
courfe in a wetterly direclion, touching at 
one more ifland, and then meditating her 
progreis through the Pacific Ocean, to- 
ward the Moluccas. 

The hhip loft fight of the Friendly Iflands 
on the 27th of that month, and every 
thing like good order was fuppofed to pre- 
vail on board; even the mid-watch was 
relieved, without the leaft apparent difor- 
der; but at day-break, on the 28th, the 
cabin of captain Bligh, who commanded 
the Bounty, was forcibly entered by the 
officer of the watch, affifted by th:ee others, 
who dragged him inftantly on the deck, 
menacing his life, if he attempted to fpeak. 
His endeavours to exhort and bring back 
the con{pirators to their duty, proved of 
no avail. Each of the defperadoes was 
armed with a drawn cutlafj, or fixed 
bayonet; and all their mufquets were 
avowed to be charged ! 

Captain Bligh difcovered, when he came 
upon deck, feveral of the crew, and moft 
of the officers pinioned ; and while he was 
thus contemplating their perilous ftate, the 
fhip’s boat was let over her fide; and all 
who were not on the part of the confpira- 
tors, to the number of eighteen, befide the 
captain, were committed to the boat, and 
no other nourifhment afforded to them than 
about 140 pounds of bresd, 30 pounds of 
meat, one gallon and a half of rum, a like 
portion of wine, and a few gallons of wa- 
ter. A compals and quadrant were je- 
cured by one of thefe devoted viftims, as 
he was ftepping into the bout: and thus 
abandoned, the mu ineers, after giving 
them a cheer, fiood away, as they faid, 
for Otaheite ! 

The captain, in this dréadful fituation, 
found his boatiwam, carpenter, gunner, 
{vrgeon’s mate, two midfhipmen, and one 
mailer’s mate, with Mr, Nelfon the bota- 
nitt, and .a few inferior officers, among 
thofe who, were likely to fhare his fate. 
After a fhort coniultation, it was deemed 
expedient to put back to the Friendly 
Iflands ; and accordingly they landed on 
one of thefe, in hopes they might improve 
their {mall flock of provifions, on the 3oth 
of April; but were driven off by the na- 
tives two days after, and purfued with 
fuch hoftility, that one man was killed, 
and feveral wounded. 

It was then deliberated whether they 
fhould return to Otaheite, and throw them- 
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felves on the clemency of the natives; but 
the apprehenfion of falling in with the 
Bounty determined them, with one affent, 
to make the beft of their way to Timor ; 
and to effeét this enterprife, aftonifhing to 
relate, they calculated the diftance, near 
4000 miles; and in order that their 
wretched fupply of provifions might endure 
till they reached the place of deftination, 
they agreed to apportion their food to one 
ounce of bread and one gill of water a day 
for each man. No other nourifhment did 
they receive till the sth or 6th of June, 
when they made the cosit of New Holland, 
and colleéted a few thell-fih; and with 
this feanty relief they held on their courfe 
to Timor, which they reached on the r2th, 
after having been 46 days in a crazy open 
boat, too confined in dimenfions to fuffer 
any of them to lie down for repofe, and 
without the leaft awning to prote&t them 
from the rain, which almoft inceffantly fell 
for forty days. A heavy fea and tqually 
weather, for great part of their courfe, 
augmented their mifery. 

The governor of this fettlement, which 
belongs to the Dutch, afforded them every 
fuccour they required. They remained 
here to recruit their ftrength and fpirits. till 
the zoth of Auguft, when they procured 
a veflel to carry them to Batavia. They 
reached Batavia on the 2d of O&tober lait, 
and thence captain Bligh and two of the 
crew embarked for the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the reft were preparing to follow as 
foon as a paffage could be obtained. 

Captain Bligh reached the Cape about 
the middle of December, and foon after 
took his paflage for England, which he 
yeached on Saturday evening, and on Sun- 
day arrived in London. 

The leader of the mutincers is named 
Fletcher Chiiftian; a man of refpectable 
family and connettions, and confidered a 
good feaman; he was of the rank of 
mafter’s mate of the Bounty, and ferved 
regularly the watch, from the time the 
fhip failed from England. The command 
of the Bounty thus devolving upon him, 
there was no pollibility of defeating his 
purpofe ; as not the leaft previcus circum- 
{tance could be trated, from the teftimonies 
of the faithful part of the crew, after they 
were in the boat, of a mutiny being on 
foot. The mutineers were to the number 
of 253 and thofe who remained firm to 
their duty 19; confequently, had the 
ilightelt fufpicion been entertained of the 
delign, it might have been eafily fruftrated, 
as all the principal officers remained faith- 
ful to they commander. 


A con- 
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A conjeSture not improbable is, that 
the plot was projected while captain Bligh 
was engaged on fhore at Otaheite and other 
iflands, colleéting plants, and making 
charts, This officer only holds the rank 
of lieutenant in our navy. His merit 
pointed him out to the admiralty as highly 
qualified for this expedition ; and the dif- 
trefles he has undergone entitle him to 
every reward. In navigating his little fkiff 
through fo dangerous a fea, his feamanfhip 
appears as matchlefs, as the undertaking 
feems beyond the verge of probability. 

Wetelicitate thofe who were companions 
in this hazardous voyage, that in the pre- 
fent admiralty board a difpofition exifts to 
fofter and proiect fuffering merit ; and our 
Dock-yards, it is hoped, will prove an 
afylum to mott of them to the end of their 
lives. 

We are forry to add, that Mr. Nelfon, 
the botanitt, died foon after the boat reached 
Timor: this gentleman went out with his 
majefty’s particular approval ; and a fecond- 
ary objeét of the voyage was to colleét cu- 
rious plants for the Botanic Garden at 
Kew. 

Marcu 18. 

The difagreeable inteiligence of the lofs 
of the company’s fhip Vanfittart, was 
yelterday received at the Eaft India houte, 
and a confirmation thereof appeared on 
Lloyd’s books. The accident ha; pened 
in the (traits of Billoton in November ‘laft. 
This thip was on her yoyage to China, and 
was direéied to take a different courfe from 
the other China fhip; the was to keep to 
the eaftward of the ttraits of Banca, as it 
was conjectured a move {pecdy and better 
paffage might by this means be accom- 
plithed ; for this purpole captain Wilton 
was felefted, from his great nautical abi- 
lities, for the, commander, to whom no 
blame can poffibly be at ributed.—No lives 
were loft either among the officers or fhip’s 
company ; the affiltance they received from 
two country fhips enabled them to fave 
the greateft part of the filver the Vanfittart 
had on board, and fome other part of her 
cargo, 

MARCH 19. 

An experiment in aerslogy was on Mon- 
day put in execution at Porifmouth, which 
drew together the greatelt concou: fe of peo- 
ple ever teen in that place. Mr. Murray, 
who is an eminent op‘ician, and man of 
feience, defcended trom the church tower 
in a parachute, and came to the ground 
without recetwng the /mallefiiniury. Mr. 
Murray went through the whole precefs 
without the finalleft embarraffment or fear, 
and when clevated to the vait heighth of 


ied 


the tower, waved his hat, faluted the mul- 
titude, and feemed totally undi‘mayed, 
though the place on which he ttood was 
fearcely nine inches in diameter. 

MARCH 20. 

A very curious difcovery in natural hif- 
tory has taken place at Blackwall i.tely. 
Mr. Perry, the fhip-builder, is now plan- 
ning and making one of the moft extenfive 
wet docks in the kingdom; for which great 
undertaking he has appropriated feven acres 
of land. In digging the ground, regular 
ftrata of fand, clay, &c. have been found, 
affording materi«]s for bricks ; and at the 
depth of 12 or 14 fect from the iurface, 
under the above ttrata, numbers of very 
large trees have been difcovered ; and what 
is moft remarkable, a hafle-nut hedge, 
with confidcrable quantities of nuts as they 
grew on the trees. What inundation or 
convulfion of nature has thus fimk the ori- 
ginal furface of the eaith, and covered it 
with fuch regular ftrata to fo confiderable a 
depth, mult be left to the conjectures and 
information of the learned. 

MARCH 22. 

A perfon lately conviéted at the-county 
afizes for Hertford, for the ailault and 
robbery of a farmer, was difcovered by 
the fagacity of a dog in the following 
manner .— The offender fome time after the 
fatt was committed, being at St. Alban’s 
market, though at firft unknown to the 
farmer, was fingled out among a ciowd 
by the dog, which by barking, fnarling, 
and other offentive difpotitions, fo much 
irritated the former, that not knowing the 
owner of the animal, he told hin that he 
ought to be profecuted for krep:ng fuch a 
dog unmuzzled ; this exciting the farmer's 
attention, he fo far recolleéted the perfon 
ot the other, bie diefs, &c. thar he was 
apprehended, and has been convicted of 
the robbery. 

Mis’ Levy, of Albemarle-ftreet, St. 
James's, has, at her own fole expence, 
amounting to feveral thouland pounds, 
erected an elegant Synagogue in Droid 
court, Aldgate, which is to be conft- 
crated on Friday next. This beautiful 
edifice is allowed by judges of the ait to be 
a very comple'e piece of architeCture. The 
lady, to whofe pety and muniiicence the 
Temple owes its contruction, is the only 
furviving daughter of the late Mofes Hart, 
efq. of lileworth, Middlefex, and reli&t of 
Elias Levy, efq. late of Richmond, in 
Surry. 





MARCH 23. 
On Saturday intelligence was received of 
the French having withdrawn all their 
troops fiom Pondichery, meaning now 
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only to. confider it as a mercantile depot. 
Monf. Conway, the late commandant 
there, has reached France with his troops. 

Thomas Cannon, the maniac, who fome 
time fnce threw down the ftandard at St. 
James's, and was afterward paffed to his 
parifh, but made his efcape from the officer 
to whofe care he was entrufted, was yeiter- 
day apprehended by Mr. Clark the mef- 
fenger, and conduéted to Bow-ftreet. He 
was again committed to Tothillfields Bride- 
well, till he can be properly taken care of. 

MARCH 24. 

Warfaw, March6. Yefterday arrived 
in this city, a perfon from Cherfon, who 
brings an account of the death of Mr. 
How:zrd, fo we!l known from his travels, 
and plans of reform of the different prifons 
and hofpitals in Europe. This gentleman 
fel! a vittim to his humanity ; for having 
vifited a young lady at Cherlon, fick of an 
epidemic fever, for the purpofe of admi- 
niltering fome inedical affiftance, he caught 
the diftemper himfelf, and was carried off 
in twelve days.—Prince Potemkin, on 
hearing of his illnefs, fent his phyfician to 
his relief fiom Jafly.—Loni. Gaz. 

The mention of Mr. Howard’s death in 
the Gazette is a handfome mark of refpeé 
fiom government. It is the firft inftance of 
the death of a private individual being 
given in that paper. 

MARCH 27. 

Laft week a gen leman at Edinburgh, 
of the name of Paterfen, was tried for 
fending a challenge. The jury found him 
guilty, and the court pronounced fentence 
that he be imprifoned for one month, in the 
Canongate Tolbcoth, and tll he finds bail 
for 1000 marks, to keep the peace for a 

year. 

The Judges obferved. that this crime 
was feldom committed, and therefore they 
evere inclined in this inttance to lenity ; 
but, forthe information, and as a warn- 
ing to the public at large, they declared, 
that if thé like fhouid happen aga‘n, a 
much heavier punifhment would be in- 
Ai&e1 upon the offender. 

' Lord Heénderland iheii addreffed the pan- 
nel nearly as follows ; 
‘Mr. Paterfon, , 

© You are, I am informed, connested by 
relation with fome vety good families in 
this country: you have received an educa- 
tion fuited to your profflion, and have 
heen fome time engaged in bufinefs. I 
fhall therefore fay but a very few words to 
you. You mult be fenlible, that, were 
every man to become the avenger of his 
own wiongs, real or imaginary, civil fo- 
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ciety could not fubfift, and there muft be 
an end of all order and good government, 
You have been the more to blame, that the 
alleged injuries, which, in your informa- 
tion, you fet up as a defence, were of that 
nature, that a remedy fuitable in form, 
and adequate in its effect, was provided 
for them. 

‘ There may no doubt be injuries, which, 
from the imperfeétion of our nature, hu- 
man laws cannot reach ; but, as to thefe, 
we ought to obey the diftates of our holy 
religion, which enjoins patience and long 
fuffering, as to which we ought to rely on 
that Supreme Being, who, we moft af- 
furedly know, will fooner or later reward 
good, and punifh evil actions. 

‘ When you return to your line of pro- 
feflion, in which no one (after punifhment) 
is entitled to reproach you with your crime, 
I hope your future conduét will be as much 
diftinguifhed by fobernefs and propriety, as 
your paft, in the inftances for which you 
are to fuffer punifhment, has been marked 
with irregularity and outrage.” 

The Royal Society have formed a plan 
of a moft extenfive nature, tor promoting 
difcoveries in thofe parts of Africa at pre- 
fent leaft known. The firft conduct of 
this {cheme is committed to Mir. Welwyn, 
late a chief magiftrate of Bruges, and Mr, 
Hercules Cramond, an Erg!th gentleman 
of the faculty. They embarked a forinight 
ago for Marfcilles, where they were to 
take fhipping for Tunis, and fiom thence 
endeavour to penetrate into the imterior 
parts of the country. Their refearches are 
not to be confined to any particular object ; 
Natural Hiftory, Botany, Antiquities, and, 
above all, Commerce, are to engage their 
attention. The fcheme is patronized by 
government, and, itis faid, hopes are en- 
ercained, that from thefe enquirtes; fuch - 
difcoveries may be made as to compenfate, 
in fome degree, for the declining trade of 
Alia. The gentlemen have almoit unli- 
mited powers ; whenever near the coalt, 
the confuls have direstions to afford them 
every affiltance ; and they are at liberty to 
return whenever convinced that fuch a tep 
is neceffary. 

Mr. Jonathan Hartop, now living at the 
village of Aldborough, near Borough- 
bridge, Yorkfhire, has attained to the 
amazing age of 1:7 years, having been 
bern in 1653. His father and mother 
both died of the plague, at their houte in 
the Minorics, in 1666, and he pertectly 
remembers the great fire ot London. He 
is fhort of ftature, has becn married five 
times, and has now alive feven children, 
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26 grand children, 74 great grand children, 
and 140 great great grand children. He 
can read without fpectacles, and plays at 
cribbage with perfeét recolleStion. Laft 
Chriftmas day he walked nine miles to dine 
with one of his great grand children. He 
remembers Charles the fecond perfectly 
well, and once travelled from London to 
York with the facetious Killigrew. He 
eats but little, and drinks nothing but 
milk ; he enjoys alfo an uninterrupted 
flow of fpirits. The third wife of this 
very extraordinary old man was an illegiti- 
mate daughter of Oliver Cromwell, who 
gave with her a portion amounting to about 
five hundred pounds. He has in his pof- 
feffion a fine portait of the Ufurper by 
Cooper, for which the late Mr. Hollis 
offered him 3001. but was refufed. Mr. 
Hartop lent the great Milton sol. foon 
after the reftoration, which the bard re- 
tnrned him with honour, though not with- 
out much difficulty, as his circumftances 
were very low. Mr. Hartop would have 
declined receiving it again, but the pride 
ef the poet was equal to his genius, and 
he fent the money, with an angry letter, 
which is extant among the curious poffed- 
fions of this venerable man. 


IRELAND. 


The fpeech of the right hon. Mr. Speaker 
at the bar of the houfe of lords, in Ire- 
Jand, on prefenting the bills of fupply of 
this prefent feffion to his excellency the 
lord lieutenant, for the royal affent. 


¢ May it pleafe your excellency, 

© Every year’s experience, fince 1785, 
has fhewn the wifdom of the principle 
which the commons then eftablifhed, of 
preventing the further accumulation of na- 
tional debt. Under the influence of that 
principle, public credit has rifén fo high as 
to admit of an increafe to the finking fund, 
by a confiderable diminution in the interett 
of the public debt. Private credit too has 
felt its falutary effeCis, and the advanced 
ftate of both has given vigour to induitry, 
and a fteady aid to mercantile exertion. 

* We now fee our commerce extended to 
a degree unknown in any former time, our 
agriculture increaled even beyond the molt 
fanguine fpeculation, and our linen manu- 
facture rifen largely in sts value. Such is 
the prefent profperous fituation of this 
country, and we behold it with the more 
tatisfaction, becaufe it has not aren from 
temporary or accidental circumftances, but 
has proceeded in a iteady and regular 
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courfe, from a wife fyftem uniformly ad- 
hered to, from a confidence of the nation 
in a continuance of that fyftem, from the 
fecurity given to private property againft 
the violence of outrage, and above all, 
from that content and peaceable fubmiffion 
to the laws, without which no kingdom, 
however blefied in conititution, climate, 
foil, or fituation, can be rich, powerful, or 


happy.” 


BIRTHS, 
L ADY Apfley, a fon and heir. 
Lady of fr Hugh Dalrymple, bart. a 
daughter. 
Lady of fir George Chetwynd, bart. a 


on. 
Lady of fir Henry Calder, bart. a fon. 
Lady of Nathaniel William Wraxall, 
efq. M. P. for Luggerfhail, a daughter, 
Lady of fir John Frederick, bart. a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


ON. Mr. Montagu, eldett fon of 

vilcount Hinchinbrooke, te mifs Beck- 
ingham, daughter of Stephen Beckingham, 
efq. of Portman-fquare. 

John Caleraft, efq. M. P. for Ware- 
ham, to mils Elizabeth Hales, daughter 
of the late fir Thomas Pym Hales, bart. 

The hon. Edward Foley, to mifs Hod 
getts, of Preltwood. 


DEATHS. 
L4PY Lindores, dowager of the late 
general lord Lindores. 

Admiral fir Jofhua Rowley, bart. 

Vifcountefs Chetwynd. 

Dr. Samuel Halifax, bifhop~of St. 
Afaph. 

Sir Charles Erfkine, bart. of Cambo. 

Sir John Coghill, bart. of Coghill-hall, 
YorK hive. 

Lady Augufta Fitzgerald, daughter of 
the duke of Leiniter. 

Mrs. LUbert, reli&t of William Ibert, 
efy. and great aunt to vilcount Courten ty. 

Dr. Addington, father of the fpeaker.of 
the hou‘e of commons. 

Lady Smythe, ielict of baron Smythe, 
late chief baron of his majeity’s court of 
exchequer. ‘ 

George Darby, efq. rear adm‘ral of 
Great Britain His lady died the weck 


before. 


PROMOTIONS. 
Ames Metcalfe, efq. of Roxiot-houle, 
J to be sheriff of Bedfordiire. 
Charles 
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Charles Duncombe, jun. efq. of Dun- 
combe-park, to be fheriff of Yorkshire. 
See Page 108. 

Vifcount Falmouth, and the right hon. 
Dudiey Ryder—Privy-counfellors, 

Right hon. William Wyndam Gren- 
ville, William Pitt, and Henry Dundas, 
Conitantine John lord Mulgrave, lord 
Frederick Campbell, and the right hon. 
Dudley Ryder—Commiffioners of the at- 
fairs of India. 

Earl Harcourt—Matter of the horie to 
the queen. 

Dr. William Black—Firft phyfician to 
his majefty in Scotland. 

Lord Walfingham and the earl of Chef- 
terfield—Poftmatter- general. 

Watkin Williams, efqg.—Lord lieutenant 
of Nierionethhhire. 

John Hunter, efg-—Surgeon general of 
the army, and infpector of the regimental 
hafpitals. 

Thomas Keate, efq.—Surgeon of Chel- 
fea-hofpital. 

Edward Bofcawen Frederick, efq.— 
Standard bearer to his majetty’s band of 
peniioners. 


BANKRUPTS. Fromthe GazeTTe. 
FEBRUARY 27. 

Ohn Carratt, of Tower-ftreet, taylor. 

James Smith, of Serle-ftreet, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, japanner. 

William Robins the younger, of Saw- 
bridgeworth, in Hertfordfhire, dealer in 
wool. 

Margaret Bayne, of Newcaftle-upon- 
Tyne, linen and woollen-draper. 

Valentine Wilkinfon, of Chefterfield, in 
Derbythire, ropemaker. 

Samuel Hill, of Pancras, builder. 

Thomas Borer, of Croydon, Surry, 
viGualler. 

MARCH 2, 
James Draper, of Mancheller, innkeeper. 
Marcu 6. 

John Fletcher, of Worrington, in Lan- 
cafluire, beer-brewer. 

William Lee, of Colchefter, in Effex, 
carrier. 

Abraham Jofeph Beart, of Suffolk- 
ftreet, Charing.cro{s, wax-chandler. 

Joleph Milner, of Oxford-ftreet, grocer. 

Samuel Stone, of Catherine wheel-ailey, 
Whitechapel, cabinet-maker. 

John King, of Brittol, merchant. 

MARCH 9. 

Peter Murphy, of Be: mondfey, South- 
wark, Surry, cooper. 

William Cloutman, of Booth-ftreet, 
Spitalfields, tailor, 


George Stone, of Lifs, in Hants, fhoe- 
maker. 

John Guyer, of Briftol, carpenter and 
builder. 

William Fletcher, of Briftol, hofier. 

MaRCH 133. 

Edward Cook, of Hatford, in Berk- 
fhire, dealer, 

Thomas Hoitt, of Henley in Arden, in 
Warwickihire, malt:ter, 

Thomas Eaitman Pryce, of the city of 
Hereford, !inen-draper. 

James Walton, of Altringham, in 
Chefli:re, cornfaétor. 

John Heatherly, of Witham, in Effex, 
apothecary. 

Marcu 16. 

John Franks, of Botton, Lincolnthire, 
linen-draper. 

Jofeph Bentley and William Parkins, of 
the Bull and Gate-yard, Holborn, borfe- 
dealers. 

William Penterrick, of Malden, in 
Effex, money-fcrivener. 

William Eines, of Bath, thopkeeper. 

William Bennett, of Albemarle-ftreet, 
hotel-keeper. 

james Finch, of Brentwood, Effex, 
maltiter. 

John Morton, of Liverpool, hatter. 

Charles Chriftie, of Dean-ftreet, St. 
Anne’s, Soho, broker. 

William Rocklitf, of Kingfton upon 
Hull, waggover 

John Barlow, of Oxford fireet, horfe- 
dealer. 

MarCcH 20. 

John Borders, of Cloth-fair, man’s- 
mercer. 

Thomas Ridehalg, of Colne, Lancafter, 
wool-ftapler. 

William Adams, of Wood-{ftreet, mer- 
chant. 

Nicholas Reacy Ledwich, of Fetter-lane, 
money-ferivener. 

William Waring, of Kingfton upon 
Hull, linen-draper. 

MARCH 23. 

Robert Loe, of Totnefs, in Devonhhire, 
merchant. 

John Eaton the elder, of Faringdon, in 
Berkthire, malttter. 

John Loffatt, of Hoxton, in Middiefex, 
dealer. 

William James, of Bedminfter, in So- 
merfetthiie, and John Shortridge, of 
Briftol, boat builders. 

Kobert Langfhaw, of Chefter, linen- 
draper. 

Lewis Claude Du Mitand, of Great 
Sutfglk-flreet, merchant, 
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FOR MARCH, 1790: 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NGLIsSH Peeras with the Arms, &c. 
finely ved, 3 vol. gto. gl. 5s. 
boards 
Berkiey’s Literary Relicks, 8vo. 7s. 


Amuiiment, a Poetical Effay, 2s, 6d. 

Sonnets to Eliza, 2s. 

Juftamond’s Surgical Traé&ts, by Houl- 
fton, 4to. 11. 4s. 

Adventures of Theagenes and Charicles, 
a Romance, 2 vol. 6s. 

Aurelia, or Viétim of Simplicity, 2 vol. 
6s. 
Profler on the Strangles and Fever of 
Horfes, 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Hiftory of Greenwich Hofpital, gto. 15s. 

Julia, a Novel, 2 vol. 7s. 

Female Charaéters in Married Life, a 
Satire, 2s. 6d. 

Tiip to Weymouth, a Novel, 2 vol. 
6s. 
Excerpta Hiitorica, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Leber’s Prelectiones Anatomice, 8vo. 
6s. 
Smellie’s Philofophy of Natural Hiftory, 
gto. rl. 4s. 

Stebbing’s Sermons, vol. 3, 6s. boards. 

Suicide, a Differtation, 1s. 6d. 

Ode on the View of France, from Dover 
Cliff, 1s. 

Integrity, or Hiftory of Sophia Fran- 
court, 2 vol. 6s. 

Bell’s Inquiry relating to the Lord’s 
Supper, 1s. 

Poetical Epiftle to J. Bofwell, Efq. 2s. 

Houghton’s Sermons, 8vo. 6s. 

Sutherland’s Tour from Gibraltar to 
Conftantinople, 8vo. 7s. 

Rowley’s Specific Differences of Mental 
Difeafes afcertained, 1s. 6d. 

Lucinda Hartley, 2 vol. 6s. 

Ifraeli’s Defence of Poetry, 2s. 

Hiftory of Charles Mandwville, 2 vol. 
6s. 
Memoirs of Blenfield, 2 vol. 7s. 
Velina de Guidora, 3 vol. gs. 
Valentine, a Novel, 2 vol. 6s. 

Hiftory of Charles Henley, 2 vol. 6s. 
Vidtorina, 2 vol. 6s. 

Teft of Honour, 2 vol. 6s. 

Sayer’s Dramatic Sketches of the Anci- 
ent Myihology, gto. 3s. 6d. fewed. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 
From March 8, to March 13, 1790. 


By the Standard WINCHESTER Buthel 
of eight Gallons. 


Wheat. Rye, Barley. Oats. Beans 
5. des. de 8. d. te de 8. de 


6 13 4 ula a a io 


COUNTIES INLAND, 


London 




















Middlefex 6 / ca 2 9/2 4/3 © 
Surry 6 5|—|2 11/2 3/3 10 
Hertford 6 8\——|2 112 6/3 10 
Bedtord 6 713 7\2 1V2 513 5 
Cambridge 6 of3 2/2 ri) 313. 0 
Huntingdon 6 2 2102 113 2 
Northampton 6 8/4 C]3 3/2 113 4 
Rutland 6 6\—|3 7/2 3/14 o 
Leicefter 6 11\4 6/3 10/2 3/4 2 
Nottingham 6 114 7|3 6i2 314 0 
Derby 7 21/3 9/2 7/4 9 
Stafford 7 om——l4 O12 815 Oo 
Salop 7 O§ 714 W2 8s 4 
Hereford 6 4\———|3_ 10/3 Oj —— 
Worcefter 7. G——13 gi2 10/44 3 
Warwick 6 rr—|3 8/2 1014 2 
Gloucefter 6 9|— 3 1—/— 
Wilts 7 9 3 4/2 414 4 
Berks 6 7im——|2 ol2 513 4 
Oxford 7 3\—|3 2/2 614 x 
Bucks 6 7——!3 oOl2 313 5 
COUNTIES upon the COAST. 
Effex 6 4/——|z rol2 a2 8 
Suffolk 6 1/3 6/2 102 o2 6 
Norfolk § 11/3 3/2 7/2 2\— 
Lincoln 5 ols o}3 Or 11/3 10 
York 5 9)3 7/3 2:2 113 9 
Durham 5 3j—|3 22 3i—— 
Northumb. § 43 112 79 1113 

Cumberland 6 214 33 4/2 ze 
Weftmoreland 6 11/4 1/3 32 513 8 
Lancafhire 6 ni—|3 62 3/3, 10 
Chethire 7 216 3/3 3112 3|\—— 
Monmouth 6 10——/3 sl 11\4 0 
Somerfet 7 1|—|3 1j2 2/3 6 
Devon 6 13 a0 7i— 
Cornwall 6 4-—|3 41 3—— 
Dorfet 7 \-—}3 0/3 1— 
Hamphhire 6 6—\2 92 23 § 
Suffex 5 9\——|2 82 114 0 
Kent 6 2)——|2 loz 22 8 


Peck Loaf as. 6d. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. S’s Impromptu 
Such a pernicious Book. 
A. B's Intimations are under Confideration. 


is inadmiffible ; becaufe we cannot infert any Thing in Commendation of 


H. Lemuine’s Poem on Good Friday come too late te be inferted this month, 


The Ver @ by T. B, Ne are too unjinifoed. 


PRICES 
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